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POETRY. 


ANCIENT NORWEGIAN W AR-SO Nu. 


Arise! old Norway sonst the word 
Of battle on the blast: 
Her voice the forest pines hath stirr d, 

Asif astorm went past; 
Her thousand hills the call have heard, 


And forth their fire-flags cast. 


Arm, arm! free hunters, for the chase, 
The kingly chase of foes ! 

*Tis not the bear, or wild wolf's race, 
Whose trampling shakes the snows! 

Arin, arin! “tis ona nobler trace 
The Northern spearsinan goes, 


Qur bills have dark and strong defiles, 
With mang an icy bed: 

Heap there thé focks for funeral piles 
Above th’ ifvader’s head! 

Or Jet the seas that guard our isles, 
Give burial to his dead! 


SELECT TALES. 


From Black wood’s Magazine for July. 


THE PANDOUR AND HIS PRINCESS. 
A HUNGARIAN SKETCH. 

«© What is the day’s news? Tell me something, 
my dear Colonel, for 1 am dying of ennui,” said the 
showy Prince Charles of Buntzlau, one of the hand- 
somest men about the court, and incomparably the 
greatest coxcomb. 

‘* Not much more than yesterday,” was the answer 
of Colonel the Baron Von Herbert. ‘** The world 
goes on pretty much the sameasever. We have an 
Emperor, five Electors, and filly sovereign princes 
in Presburg; men eat, drink, and sleep notwithstand- 
ing; and until there is some change In those points, 
one day will not differ much from another to the end 
of the world.” 

** My dear Colonel,” said the Prince, smoothing 
down the blackest and longest pair of mustaches in 
the imperial cuirassiers, ** you seem to think little 
of us, the blood, the couronnes, the salt of the earth, 
who preserve Germany from being as vulgar as Hol- 
land. But I forget; you bave a partiality for the 
gens du peuple ” 

«Pardon me, Prince,” said Herbert with a smite, 
“J pity them infinitely, and wish that might 
exchange with the Landgraves and Margraves, with 
all my heart. [ have no doubt that the change 
would often be advautageous to both, for I have seen 
many a prince of the empire who would make a ca- 
pital ploughman, while he made but a very clumsy 
princejand have, at this moment, three prodigi- 
ously high personages, commanding three troops in: 
my regiment, whom nature palpably intended to 
clean their own horses heels, and who, L charitably 
believe might, by dint of drilling and half a dozen 
years’ practice, make three decent dragoons.” 

** Just as you please, Colonel,” said the Prinee, 
‘*but beware of letting your private opinion go forth. 
Leopold is one of the new light, L allow, and loves a 
philosopher; but he is an Emperor still, and expects 
all his plulosophers to be of his opinion—But here 
comes Collini.” 

Collini was bis Italian valet, who came to inform 
his Highness, that it was time for him to pay his 
respects to the Princess of Marosin. ‘This Italian’s 
principal office was, to serve his master in place of 
a memory—to recognise his acquaintance for him as 
he drove through the streets—and to tell him when 
to see and when to be blind. ‘he Prince looked at 
his diamond watch, started from the sofa, gave him- 
self a congratulatory glance in a mirror, and, turning 
to Collini, asked, ‘** When am I to be married to the 
Princess?” 

‘*Poh, Prince,” interrupted the Colonel, with 
something of disdain, **this is too absurd. Send 
this grimacing fellow about his business, and make 
love on your own account, if you will; or if npt, 
choose some woman, whose beauty and virtue, or 
whose want of them both, will not be dishonoured by 
such trilling.”” 

** You then actually think Aer worth the attentions 
of a Prince of the Empire?” said the handsome cox- 
comb, as with one finger curling his mustaches, he 
again, and more deliberately, surveyed himself in the 
mirror. 

«I think the Princess of Marosin worthy of the 
attention of pf King on earth,” said the Baron em- 
phatically; ‘* she is worthy.of a throne, if beauty, in- 
telligence, and dignity of mind, can make her worthy 
of one.” 

The Prince stared. ‘* My dear Colonel!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘*may I half presume you have been spe- 
culating on the lady fg hee) ? But I can assure you 
itisin vain. The Princess is a woman; and allow- 
ing, as I do,” and this he said with a Parisian bow, 
that bow which is the very Janguage of superiority, 
‘*the infinite pre-eminence of the Baron Von Her- 
bert in every thing, the cireumstance of her being a 
woman, and my being a Prince, is prodigiously in 
my favour.” 


y with the lady neithegand 
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The Baron had involuntarily laid his hand upon 
his sword at the commencement of this speech, but 
the conclusion disarmed him. He had no right to 
quarrel with any man for his own good opinion, and 
he amused himself by contemplating the Prince, 
who continued arranging his mustaches. ‘The sound 
of a trumpet put an end to the conference. 


“Well, Prince, the trumpet sounds for parade,” 


said the Baron, ‘‘and | have not time to discuss so ex- 
tensive a subject as your perfections. But take my 
ting information with you. 1 am notin love with 
e lady, nor the with me; her one-and-twenty, 
my are sufficient reasons on. both 


is*no/ in love with you.” For the plain reason, that 
so showy a figure cannot possibly be in love with any 
thing but itself; and the Princess 1s, I will venture to 
say, too proud to share a heart with a bottle of laven- 
der water, a looking-glass, and a poodle.” 

The Prince raised his eyebrows, but Von Herbert 
proceeded. ‘‘Buntzlau will be without a female 
sovereign, and its very accomplished Prince will re- 
main to the last, the best dressed dachelorin Vienna. 
Au revoir. my Pandours on parade.” 

Von Herbert and the Prince parted with mutual 
smiles. —But the Prince’s were of the sardonic or- 
der; and after another contemplation of his features, 
which seemed, unaccountably, to be determined to 
disappoint him for the day, he rang for Collini, ex- 
amined anew packet of uniforms, bijouterie, and 
otto of roses, from Paris, and was closeted with him 
for two protound hours. 
A forest untouched since the flood overhung the 
road, and a half-ruined huge dwelling. 

**Have the patrol passed?” 

“‘ wish them at the bottom of the river: they cost 
me a Turkish carabine, a brace of diamond watches, 
as Ill be sworn, from the showy fellow that 1 level- 
led at, with the valise behind his courier, scented 
enough to pertume a forest of brown bears.” 

‘“‘Hang those Hulans,” was the answer. ‘Ever 
since the Emperor’s arrival, they have done nothing 
but gallop about, putting honester men than them- 
selves in fear of their lives, and cutting up our em- 
ployment so wofully, that it is impossible to make 
money enough ou the road to give e decent education 
to one’s children, But here comes the captain. We 
shall now have some news. Speranski never makes 
his appearance, uniess something is in the wind.” 
‘Dhis dialogue passed between two ‘Dransylvanian 
pediats, if a judgment were to be formed from their 
blue caps, brown cloaks, and the packs strapped to 
their shoulders. —A narrow inspection might have 
discovered within those cleaks the litle heads of a 
pair of short scimitars; their trowsers would have 
displayed to the curious the profile of two horse pis- 
tols, and their boots developed a pair of those large 
bladed knives, which the Hungarian robber uses, 
alike to slice away the trunks of the britchska, to cut 
the harness of the horse, the throat of the rider, and 
carve his own sheep’s milk cheese. 

The captain came in, a tall, bold figure, in the 
dress of an innkeeper. He flung a purse upon the 
table, and ordered supper. ‘The pediars disburden- 
ed themselves of their boxes, kindled a fire on a 
hearth, which seemed guiltless of having administer- 
ed to the wants of mankind for many a wild year; 
produced from an unsuspected storehouse under the 
tloor some dried venison, and the paws of a bear, pre- 
served in the most luxurious style of Hungarian cook- 
ery; decorated their table even with some pieces of 
plate, which, though evidently of different fashions, 
gave a proot of their having been under noble roofs, 
by their armorial bearings and workmanship, though 
the rest of their history did not lie altogether so much 
in high life; and in a few minutes the captain, throw- 


sat, half lay down to a supper worthy of an Emperor, 
or of a man who generally sups much better, an im- 
perial commissary. 

’ The whole party were forest robbers; the thing 
must be confessed. But the spirit of the country pre- 
vailed even under the rotting roof of “the Ghost’s 
house,”—the ominous name which this old and ruin- 
ous, though still stately mansion, had earned among 
the peasantry. The name did not exactly express 
the fact; for, when tenanted at all, it wastenanted by 


solid specimens of flesh and blood as had ever sent a 


cabriolet, or had brought to a fall stop, scimitar in 
hand, the heydues and chasseurs, the shivering valets 
and frightened postilions of a court chamberlain, 
whirling along the Vienna road with six to his 
britchska. 

Etiquette was preserved at this supper. The infe- 
rior plunderers waited on their superior. Captain 
Speranski ate his meal alone, and in almost silence. 
The pediars watched his nod; filled out the succes- 


ing off his innkeeper hat and drab-coloured coat, half 


sive goblets at a glance, and, having performed their 
office, watched, at a respectful distance, the will of | midable group of horsemen, the body-guards of the 


the man of authority. A silver chime announced the 
hour of ten. One of the pediars drew aside a frag- 
ment of a ragged shawl, which covered one of the 
most superb pendules of the Palais Royal. 

If the Apollo who sat harping in gold upor its sty- 
tolate, could have given words to his melodies, he 
might have told a curious narrative; for he had al- 
ready seen a good deal of the various world of ad- 
venture. Since his first transit from the magnificent 
Horlogerie of M. Sismond, of all earthly watchma- 
kers the most renowned, this Apollo bad first sung 
tothe world and his sister Mases, in the chamber of 

’ lucky Prince de Soubise. The fates of France 
had neat transferred him, with the Prince’s camp 
platey dispatches, secret orders, and military chest, 
into the hands of a regiment of Prussian hussars, at 
the memorable battle of Rasbach, that modern **‘bat- 
tle of the Spurs.” But the Prussian Colonel was 
either (vo much or toe little a lover of the arts, to 
keep Apoilo and the Nine all to himself; and the 
pendule next rang its silver notes over the Roulette 
table of the most brilliant of Parisian opera-dancers, 
transferred from the salle of the Academie to the 
Grand Comedie at Berlin. But roulette, wheel of 
Plutus as itis, is sometimes the wheel of fortune; 
and the fair La Pirouette, in spite of the patronage 
of the court and the nation, found that she must, like 
Generals and monarchs, submit to fatg, and part with 
her brilliant superfluities. ‘he pendule fled from 
her Parian mantel-piece, and its chimes were thence- 
forth to awake the eyelids of the handsomest woman 
in Hungary, the Countess Lublin nee Joblonsky, me- 
morable for her beauty, her skill at loto, and the 
greatest profusion of rouge, since the days of Philip 
Augustus. Its history now drew toaclose. It had 
scarcely excited the envy of all the countesses of her 
circle, and, of course, became invaluable to the fair 
Joblouskg, when it disappeared. A reward of ten 
times its value was instantly offered. The Princess 
of Marosin, the arbiter of all elegance, who had once 
expressed her admiration of its taste, was heard to 
regret its loss as a specimen of foreign art. The 
undone proprietor was only still more undone; for 
of all beauties, living or dead, she most hated the 
Priucess, blooming, youthful, and worshipped as she 
was, to the infinite detriment of all the fading Jab- 
lonskys of the creation, But no reward could bring 
it back. ‘This one source of triumph was irrevocably 
gone; and from Presburg to Vienna, all was conjec- 
ture, ¢ sversation, and consternation. So ended the 
court history of the pendulé, . 

When the repast was fully over, Speranski, pour- 
ing out a glass of Tokay from a bottle which bore 
the impress of the Black Eagle of the House of Haps- 
burg, and which had evideutly been arrested on its 
road to the Emperor’s table, ordered one of the ped- 
lars to give him the papers, ‘* which,” said he, with 
a sinile, ** that ‘Turkish courier mislaid where he 
slept last night.” A small packet was handed to 
him;—he perused it over and over with a vigilant 
eye, but it was obvious, without any of the results 
which he expected: for after a few minutes’ pause, 
during which he examine every part of the case in 
which they were enclosed, he threw the letters aside. 
** What,” said he, in a disappointed tone, “ was to be 
expected from those opium-eaters? Yet they are 
sirewd in generation, and the scandals of the harem, 
the propitious day for shaving the Sultan’s head, the 
lucky star tor combing his ifiustrious beard, or the 
price of a dagger-hilt, are as good topics as any that 
passin our Own diplomacy. Here, Sturnwold, put 
back this circumcised nonsense into its ease, and send 
it, do you hear, by one of your own couriers, to the 
Turkish secretary at Vienna; let it be thrown on his 
pillow, or tied to his turban, just as your please: 
but, at all gvents, we must not do the business like a 
clumsy cabinet messenger. Now, begone, and you, 
Heinrich, band me the Turk’s Meerschaum. ”’ 

The bandit brought him a very handsome pipe, 
which he said would probably be more suited to the 
Turk’s tobacco, of which he had deposited a box upon 
the table. Speranski took the pipe, but, at his first 
experiment, he found the neck obstructed. His quick 
couception ascertained the point at once. Cutting 
the wood across, he found a long roll of paper with- 
in. He glanced over its contents, instantly sprung 
up, ordered the attendance of half a dozen of ** his 
friends,” on horse-back, looked to the priming of 


any thing rather than ghosts; by some dozens of | his pistols, and galloped off through the forest. 
rough, raw-boned, bold, and hard-living fellows—as * * 


On the evening of one of the most sultry days of 


shot right in front of the four horses of a courier’s | July and in one of the most delicious yet most lonely 


spots of the Carpathian Hills, a trampling of hoots 
and a jingling of horse-furniture, and a confusion of 
loud and dissonant voices, announced that strangers 
were athand. The sounds told true, for gradually 
emerging from the glade covered with terebinth tree 
wild vines that hung their rich and impenetrable 
foldsover elms, hazels, and cypress, like draperies 
of green and brown silk over the pillars of some Orien- 
tal palace, came a long train of sumpter mules, led 
horses, and Albanian grooms; next came a more for- 


Hospodar of Moldavia, sent to escort Mohammed 
Ali Hunkiar, the Moslem Ambassador, through the 
Bannat; and then came, seated on the Persian charger 
given him from the stables of the Padishah, the 
brother of the Sun and father of the Moon, Sultan 
Selim, the most mighty, a little bitter-visaged old 
‘Turk, with the crafty countenance of the hereditary 
hunehbacks of the great city of the faithful. Nothing 
could be more Juxurious than the hour, the golden 
sunset; nothing lovelier than its light streaming in a 
thousand rays, shifts and shapes of inimitable lustre 
through the blooms and foliage of the huge ravine; 
and nothing less lovely or more luxurious than the 
little old ambassador, who had earned his elevation 
from a cobbler’s stall tothe Divan, by his skill in 
cutting off heads, and had now earned his appointe. 
ment to the imperial embassy, by his dexterity in ap- 
plying a purse of ten thousand sequins to the con- 
science of the slipper-bearer to the slipper-bearer of 
his highness the Visier. 


Nothing could seem less inclined to look at the 
dark side of things at this moment, or to throw 
away the enjoyments of this world for the good of 
Moslem diplomacy, than Mohammed Ali Hunkiar, 
as he sat and smoked, and stroked his long beard, 
and inbaled the mingled fumes of his Smyrna pipe, 
and the air aromatic with a host of flowers. But the 
‘Turkish proverb, ‘*The smoker is often blinded by 
his own smoke,” was to find a verification even in the 
diplomatic hunchback. As he had just reached the 
highest stone of the pass, and was looking with the 
triumph of avarice, or ambition, if it be the nobler 
name, down the valley chequered with the troop that 
meandered through paths as devious, and as many 
coloured as an Indian snake, a shot struck his charger 
in the forehead; the animal sprung high in the air, 
fell, and flung the ambassador at once from his seat, 
his luxury, and a certain dream of clearing ten times 
the ten thousand sequins which he had disbursed for 
his place, by a genuine Turkish business of the dag- 
ger, before he left the porteullis of Presburg. 

All was instant confusion. ‘The shot began to fall 
thick, though the enemy might have been the beasts 
of the earth or the fowls of the air, for any evidence 
that sight could give to the contrary. ‘he whole 
troop were of one opinion, that they must have fallen 
into the power of the fiend himself; for the shots 
poured on them from every quarter at once. Wher- 
ever they turned they were met by a volley. The eae 
valrytof the Hospodar, though brave as panthers on 
parade, yet were not used to waste their valor or their 
time on struggles of this irregular nature. T 
had bought their own places, and paid the due pure 
chase of a well-fed sinecure; they had bought their 
owa clothes, aud felt answerable to themselves for 
keeping them in preservation worthy of a court; 
they had bought their own horses, and, like true 
Greeks, considered that the best return their horses 
could make was to carry them as safe out of the 
ficld as into it. The consequence was, that in the 
next five minutes the whole escort was seen ridi 
at will in whatever direction the destiny that watches 
over the guards of sovereign princes might point the 
safest way. The ravine, the hill, the forest, the 
river, were all speckled with turbans, like flowers, 
in full gallop; the muleteers, being of slower movee 
ment, took the simpler precaution of turning their 
mules, baggage, and all, up the retired corners of 
the forest, trom which they emerged only to turn 
them with their lading to their several homes, All 
wasthe most picturesque melee for the first half do- 
zen rounds, all was the most picturesque flight for 
the next. All was silence thenceforth; broken on! 
by the shots that came dropping through the thickets 
wherever a lurking turban suddenly seemed to re- 
cover its energies, and fly off at full speed. At length 
even the shots ceased, and all was still and Jone. The 
forest looked as if it had been unshaken since the 
deluge; the ravine, calm, rich, and tufted with thicke 
et, shrub, and tree, looked as if it had never hear 
the hoof of cavalry. The wood-dove came out again, 
rubbed down its plumage, and cooed in peace to the 
acting sun; the setting sun threw a long radiance that 
looked like a pyramid of amber, up the pass. Tur 
ban, Turk, skirmish, and clamour, all were gone.— 
of the time alone remained, 

nder a huge cypress, that covered the nd 
i cbarger, 


with its draperies, like a funeral pall, Jay a 
and under it's green and scarlet phle. The balehaa 
once been a man, and that man the Turkish am- 
bassador. But his embassy was over. He had made 
his last salaam, he had gained his last sequin, he had 
played his last trick, he had told his last lie. *‘Dust 
to dust” was now the history of Mahomed Ali Hun- 
kiar. = * = 

The Hall of the Diet at Presbarg is one of the 
wonders of the capital. The heroes and magnates 
ot Upper Hungary frown in immeasurable magni- 
tude of mustache, and majestic longitude of beard, 
on its walls. ‘The conquerors of the Bannat, the 
ravagers of Transylvania, the potentissimi of Sclavo- 
nia, there gleam in solidity of armour, that at once 
gives a prodigious idea of both their strength and 
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their terrors. The famous rivers, figured by all the 
variety of barbarian genius, pour their pictured tor- 
rents over the ceiling. The Draave embraces the 
Saave, the Grau rushes in fluid glory through the 
Keisse; and floods that disdain a bridge, and flow 
a hundred leagues asunder, there interlace each other 
in streams as smiling and affectionate as if they slept 
in the same fountain. Entering that hall, every true 

Hungarian lifts up his hands, and rejoices that he is 
born in the country of the arts, and, leaving it, com- 
passionates the fallen honours of Florence and Rome. 

Yet in that hall the Emperor Leopold, monarch of 
fifty provinces, and even sovereign of Hungary, was 
pacing backwards and forwards without casting a 
glance on the wonders of the Hungarian hand. Co- 
jonel Von Herbert was at the end of the saloon, wait- 
ing the Imperial pleasure. ‘The dialogue, which 
was renewed and broken off as the Emperor approach- 
ed or left him, was, of course, one of fragments.— 
The Emperor was in obvious agitation. ‘* It is the 
most unaccountable thing I ever heard of,” said Leo- 
pold. ‘* He had, I understand, a strong escort; his 
own train were numerous; the roads regularly pat- 
roled; every precaution taken; and yet the thing 1s 
done in full sunshine. A man is murdered almost 
under my own eyes, travelling with my passport; an 
ambassador, and above all ambassadors, a ‘Turk.” 

‘¢ But, your Majesty,” said Herbert, ‘‘ is not now 
in Vienna. Your Hungarign subjects have peculiar 
ideas on the subject of human justice; and they would 
as soon shoot an ambassador, if the idea struck them, 
as a squirrel,” 

‘* But a Turk,” said the Emperor, ‘against whom 
there could not have existed a shadow of personal 
pique; who could have aroused no jealousy at court; 
who could have been known, in fact, by nobody here; 
to be killed almost within sight of the city gates, and 
every paper had upon him, every present, every 
jewel, every thing carried off, without the slightest 
clue to discovery? Baron, I shall begin to doubt the 
activity of your Pandours.” 

The Baron’s grave countenance flushed at the re- 
mark, and he answered with more than even his 
usual gravity. ‘* Your Majesty must decide. But, 
whoever has been in fault, allow me to vindicate my 
regiment. ‘The Pandour patrol were on the spot on 
the first alarm: but the whole affair was so quickly 
over, that all their activity: was utterly useless. It 
actually seemed supernatural.” __ 

. Has the ground been examined?” asked Leo- 
Every thicket,” answered Von Herbert. ‘I 
would stake my éroopers, for sagacity and persever- 
ance, against so many blood hounds; and yet, I must 
acknowledge to your majesty, that, except for the 
marks of the horses’ hoofs on the ground, the bul- 
lets sticking in the trees, and the body of the Turk 
himself, which had been stripped of every valuable, 
we might have thought that we had mistaken the 

lace altogether.” 

*¢ The whole business,” said Leopold, ‘tis a mys- 
tery; and it must be unravelled.” He then broke 
off, and resumed his walk to the end of the hall, 
then returning, said abruptly—** Look to the affair, 
Colonel. ‘The Turks have no good opinion of us 
as it is, and they willnow have a fresh pretext, in 
charging us with the assassination of their ambassa- 
dor. Go, send out your Pandours, offer a hundred 
ducats for the first man who brings avy information 
of the murder; offer a thousand if you please, for 
the murderer himself. Even the crown would not 

be safe if these ray + were to be done with impuni- 
ty. Look toyour Pandours more carefully in fu- 
ture.” 

The Baron, with a vexation which he could not 
suppress, hastily replied—‘** Your does not 
attribute this outrage to any of my corps!” 

‘¢ Certainly not to the Baron Von Herbert,” said 
the Emperor, with a reconciling smile. ‘* But, my 
dear Baron, your heroes of the Bannat have no love 
for a Turk, while they have a very considerable love 
for his plunder. For an embroidered saddle ora 
diamond-hilted dagger, they would go as far as most 
men. In short, you must give those bold barbarians 
ef yours employment, and jet their first be, to find 
out the assassin,” 

* * * 

- It was afternoon, and the Wiener Straat was crowd- 
ed with equipagesof the great and fair, The place 
of this brilliant reunion was the drawing room of the 
Princess of Morosin, and the occasion was the cele- 
bration of her birth day. ~ Princesses have so many 
advantages over humbler beauties, that they must 
submit to one calamity, which, in the estimation of 
many a beauty, is more than a balance for all the 

ifts of fortane. They must acknowledge their age. 

‘he art of printing, combined with the scrutiny of 
etiquette, prohibits all power of making the years of 
a@ princess a secret confided to the bosoms of the 
vad council, As the hour of her first unclosing the 

rilliancy of her eyes, in a world which all the court 
poets profess must be left in darkness without them, 

so the regular periods by which the bud advances to 
the bloom, and the bloom matures into ripened love- 
liness, are registered with an annual activity of verse, 
prose, and prostration, that precludes all chronolo- 
gical error. Even at the period when the autumnal 
touch begins to tinge the cheek, and the fair posses- 
sor of so much homage would willingly forget the 
exact number of the years during which she has 
borne the sceptre, the calculation is continued with 
fatal accuracy. Not an hour can be silently subducted 
from the long arrear of time; and while, with all the 
female world beneath her, he suddenly seems to 
stand still, or even to retrograde, with the unhappy 


object of regal reckoning, he. moves mercilessly on- 
ward, with tull expanded wing carries her from cli- 
maeteric to climacteric, unrestrained and irrestraina- 
ble by all the skill of female oblivion, defies the anta- 
gonist dexterity of the toilet, and makes coiffeur and 
cosmetics null and void, and fixes the reluctant and 
lovely victim of the calendar, in the awful elevatiun 
of “the world gone by.” She isa calendar saint, 
and like most of that high sisterhood, has purchased 
her dignity by martyrdom, | 

But the Princess of Marosin had no reason to dread 
the keenest reckoning of rivalry. She was on that 
day eighteen. Eighteen years before that morning, 
the guns from the gray and war worn towers of Ma- 
rosin, had announced through a circuit of one of the 
loveliest principalities of Upper Hungary, that one 
of the loveliest beings that even Hungary had ever 
seen, was come from its original skies, or trom what- 
ever part of creation handsome princesses visit this 
sublunar world. As the only descendant of her il- 
lustrious house, she was the ward of the emperor, but 
having the still nearer claims of blood, her marriage 
now occupied the imperial care. A crowd of Mar- 
shals and Margraves felt that they would make ex- 
cellent guardians of the principality, and offered aber 
generous protection. ‘lhe lady seemed indifferent 
to the choice; but Prince Charles, of Buntzlau, by 
all acknowledged the best dressed prince in the em- 

ire, at the head of the hussar guard of the emperor, 
incalculably rich, and incomparably self-satisfied, 
had already made up his own mind on the subject, 
and decided that the principality, and lady annexed, 
were to be his. The emperor, too, had given his 
sanction. Prince Charles was not the man whom 
Leopold would have chosen for the president of the 
Auclic Council, though his claims as a master of the 
ceremonies were beyond all discussion. But the im- 
perial policy was not reconcilable with the idea of 


suffering this important inheritance to fall into the 


hands of a Hungarian noble. Hungary, always tur- 
bulent, requires coercives, not stimulants, and two 
hundred thousand ducats a-year, in the hands of one 
of her dashing captains, would have been sufficient 
to make another Tekeli. The handsome prince 
was evidently not shaped for raising the banner of 
revolt, or heading the cavaliers of the Ukraine. He 
was an Austrian in all points, and a new pelisse 
would have won him from the car of Alexander on 
the day of his entry into Babylon. 

Among the faithful of the empire, the sgyereign’s 
nod is politics, religion, and law. ‘The Marshals 
and Margreaves instinctively bowed before the supre- 
macy of the superhuman thing that wore the crown 
of Charlemagne, and prince Charles’s claim was 
worshipped by the whole embroidered circle, as one 


question, as it was court destiny to fulfil. 

Hungary was once the land of kings, and it was 
still the land of nobles. Half oriental, half western, 
the Hungarian is next in magnificence to the Moslem. 
He gives his last ducat for a shawl, a jewel-hilted 
sabre, ora gilded cap, which nothing but bis fears 
of being mistaken for a Turk, prevents him from 
‘turning into a turban. The princess Juliana, of Ma- 
rosin, sat in the centre of a chamber that might have 
made the cabinet of the favourite Sultana of the lord 


.of the infidels. She sat on a low sofa, covered with 


tapestry from Smyrna; her caftan, girded with the 
largest emeralds, was made by the fair fingers of the 
Greek maidens of Salonichi; her hair, long, black, 
and drooping round her person, in rich sable wreaths, 
like the branches of a cypress, was surrounded by a 
crescent which had won many an eye in the jewel 
mart of Constantinople; and in her hand she waved a 
plume of peacocks’ plumes, made by the principal 
artist to the serail of ‘Teheran. Thus oriental in her 
drapery, colour, and costume, she sat in the centre 
ofa chamber, which, for its gloomy carvings, yet 
singular stateliness of decoration, might have remind- 
ed the spectator of some Indian shrine, or subterra- 
nean dungeon of the dark spirits, enclosing a spirit 
of light; ur, to abandon poetry, and to tell the truth 
in plain English, the chamber reminded the specta- 
tor of the formal, yet lavish splendour of the old 
kingly times of the land, while its possessor com- 
pelled him to feel the fact, that all magnificence is 
forgotten in the presence of a beautiful woman. 


The Princess received the homage of the glittering 
circle with the complacency of conscious rank, and 
repaid every bow with one of those sweet smiles, 
which to a courtier are irresistible evidences of his 
personal merit; to a lover, are spells that raise him 
trom the lowest depths to the most rapturous atti- 
tudes; and to a woman, cost nothing whatever. But 
to an eye which none of these smiles had deprived of 
all its powers of reading the human countenance, 
there was in even this creature of birth, beauty and ad- 
miration, some secret-anxiety, which, in despite of 
all conjecture, proved that she was no more than 
mortal. ‘There was a wavering of her colour, that 
bespoke inward perturbation; a paleness followed by 
a flush that threw the crimson of her gorgeous shaw] 
into tlre shade; a restless movement of the fingers 
loaded with gems; a quick turn of the head towards 
the door, though the most potential flattery was at 
the moment pouring into the ear at the opposite side. 
There were times, when a slight expression of scorn 
upon her features escaped her politeness, and gave 
sign that she agreed with mankind ofall ages, in the 
infinite monotony, dulness and common place of the 
elite of the earth, the starred and ribboned society 
of the high places of mankind. But all was peace to 
the emotion of her features, when the door slowly 
opened; and after a note of preparation worthy of the 
arrival of the great Mogul, the chamberlain announ- 


of the decisions, which it would be court impiety to- 


ced, ‘*Prince Charles of Buntzlau.”? Pride and res 
sentment flashed across her hysiognomy, like light- 
ning scross the serenity of a summer sky. Her 
cheek grew crimson, as the gallant lover, the affianc- 
ed husband, came bowing up to her; her brow con- 
tracted, and the man would have been wise who had 
augured from that brew the hazard of taking her 
hand without first securing the heart. But all was 
soon over; the lovely lady soon restrained her emo- 
tion with a power wich showed ber presence of mind. 
But her cheek would not obey even her determina- 
tion, it continued alternately glowing and pale; wild 
thoughts were colouring and blanching that cheek; 
and the fever of the soul was burning in her restless 
and dazzling eye. On the birth days of the great in 
Hungary, it is the custom that none shall come 
empty handed. A brilliant variety of presents al- 
ready filled the tables and sofas of the apartment.— 
But the Prince’s present eclipsed them all; it was a 
watch from the Horlogerie of the most famous artist 
of Paris, and a chef d’ cuvre in point of setting. ‘The 
Princess looked at it with a disdain which it cost her 
an effort to conceal. ‘* Prince,” said she, ** I re 
gret the want of patriotism which sends our nobl 
to purchase the works of strangely instead of en- 
coufaging the talent of our o n + 
bat our Highness may 

said The lover, ‘on thevutter ssibility of fin 
any thing of this kind tolerable except in Paris. ”— 
The Princess turned to one of the Bohemians who 
formed her band of minstrels, and said, ** Viadimir, 
desire the jewel-keeper to bring my Hungarian 
watch.”” The Bohemian went on his mission—the 
jewel-keeper appeared with the watch, and it was 
instantly declared, by the unanimous admiration of 
the circle, to be altogether unrivalled in the art.— 
The Prince, chagrined at the discomfiture, asked 
with more than the authority of a lover, if the Prin- 
cess **would do him the honour to mention the artist 
so deserving of her patronage.”” She handed the 
watch over to him. He opened it; and a paper drop- 
ped out. On it was written the name of Mohammed 
Ali Hunkiar, 

‘*’Phe murdered ambassador!” instinctively ex- 
claimed fifty voices. The Princess rose from her 
seat, overwhelmed with surprise and alarm. ‘* The 
Turkish ambassador!” said she; “then this must have 
been a part of his plunder.”” The jewel-keeper was 
summoned to give account of the circumstances con- 
nected with the purchase. His answer was that 
** Jt was no purchase whatever.” But he produced 
a note which he had received along with it. The 
note was ‘‘a request that her Highness would accept 
so trivial a present on her birth day, from one of her 
faithful subjects:’’ and that, unable to discover the 
donor, he had accepted it accordingly. Her circle 
soon after broke up. Ina court, all things are known; 
in a province all things known or unknown are an 
invaluable topic as long as they are new. The 
story of the Hungarian watch was turned into shapes 
innumerable. But the result of the investigation 
which immediately took place, by order of the 
Princess, was, that it had actually been made by an 
artist of Buda for the Sultan, by whom it was sent 
among the presents designed for the Emperor. On 
the fall of the Turk it had disappeared, like all the 
rest of his plunder, and had been unheard of until 
it started into light in the household of the Prin- 
cess of Marosin. 

The little perturbation excited by this incident 
lasted till the high and mighty of the circle had with- 
drawn, to communieate the fact to a dozen other cir- 
cles, and talk of it until the world was weary alike of 
the tale and the telling. But there was a perturba- 
tion in the mind of this young and lovely being, 
which came from a deeper source, and lasted longer 
than even the delight of her dear five hundred friends 
in surmising all the possible modes in which the 
stately relative of Emperors had contrived to charm 
into her own hands the most superb montre under the 
roois of the city of Presburg. 


Sunset began to shed its quiet gold on the hill- 
tops round the city—the sounds of day were fading 
fast—the glittering crowd had left her hali to silence 
—and as she walked through the suite of magnificent 
ehambers in her gala dress, tissued with emeralds 
and rubies, and her regal loveliness contrasting with 
her eye fixed upon the ground, and her slow but me- 
ditative step, she might have been taken for the guar- 
dian genius of those halls of ancestry, or a new ava- 
tar of the tragic muse, Arrived at the balcony, she 
almost fell on the flowery seat, below which spread 
a vast and varied view of the most fertile plain of 
Hungary. Butthe vision on her eye was not of the 
harvest heavily swelling beneath her at every wave of 
the breeze. Her thoughts were of valleys, where 
the sun never reached their green depths—of forests, 
where the roebuck fed and sported in scorn of the 
hunter—of mountains, whose marble spines were 
covered with clouds, and whose only echoes were 
those of the thunder or the eagle. All before her 
eye was beauty and calm pleasure. The peasantry 
were driving their wains homeward loaded with the 
luxuriance of the Hungarian fields, proverbially rich 
where they are cultivated at all. Large droves of 
quiet cattle were speckling the distant pasture, 
and enjoying the heat and light of theevening. ‘The 
citizens were issuing from the city gates to taste the 
freshness of theghour, and troops of the nobles at- 
tendant on the imperial ceremony, relieved from the 
labours of etiquette and antechambers, were driving 
their glittering equipages through the avenues, or 
caracolling their Ukraine chargers through the mea- 
dows. Yet for the living landscape the young gazer 


was one of savage majesty and lonely power. A vast 
ile of rocks, through which a way comed to have 

n cloven by the thunderbolt, opened on a glen as 
desolate as if it had never been trodden by the foot 
of man, Yet, under the shelter of one of its over- 
hanging cliffs, peeping out from a drapery of heath, 
lichens, and wild flowers, as rich as a Persian carpet, 
was seen the outline of a rude building, half cottage 
half tower, and resting on the slope beside it, a 
hunter with his boar-spear fixed upright fn the 
turf—a -hound beside him, and his whole soal 
employed tn listening to the roar of the Mediterra- 
nean, whose waters chafed and swelled at the en- 
trance of the ravine, and spread to the horizon like 
a gigantic sheet of sanguined steel. 

The murmur of the church bells for the evening 
service at length scattered the vision. The moun- 
tain forests vanished, the glen of eternal marble was 
a garden embroidered with all the cultivation of art, 
and nothing was left of the whole proud picture but 
the star that now came, like a bride from her cham- 
ber, and stood showering radiance upon her head.— 
hat star, too, had gleamed upon the sky of the 
roatian ravine, and in her enthusiasm she could al- 
st have addressed it like a friendy or put up a 
yer to its shrine as that of a beneficent divinity.— 
the strong sensibility of the moment she uttered a 
few broken aspirations to its bri , anda wish 
that she might escape the infinite sagariness of life, 
and, like that star, be a gazer om@xistence, from a 
height above the cares and clouds of this world. A 
sudden movement among the shrubs below caught 
her ear; she glanced down, and saw, with his coun- 
tenance turned full on her, as if she were somethin 
more than human, the hunter whom her fancy 
pictured in the glen! 

* * * 

It was midnight, when twenty individuals, evident- 
ly of high rank, had assembled in an obscure house 
in one of the suburbs. But it was evident from the 
plainness of their dress, that they had some object in 
concealing their rank; and from the weapons under 
their cloaks, it was equally evident that they had 
come upon some business, in which either danger 
was to be guarded against, or violence intended. 

For some time there was silence, the only words 
exchanged were in whispers. At intervals, a low 
knock at the door, a watchword, and a sign exchan 
ed between the keeper of the entrance and the appli- 
cant without, announced a new comer. Siill, no- 
thing was done; and as the cathedral bells tolled 
midnight, the anxiety for the arrival of some distin- 
guished stranger, who had unaccountably delayed his 
coming, grew excessive. It gradually escaped, too, 
thatthe Cardinal di Lecco, the Papel loternuncio,was 
the expected individual. ° 

The signal was given at last; the door opened, and 
a sn decrepit Roman ecclesiastic entered. “ Are 
all your friends here?” was his first question. But 
the answer was by no meansa hospitable one. ‘* By 
what means, Monsignore,” said a tall dark-featured 
personage, advancing to him, ‘‘ have we the honour 
ol seeing youhere? We are upon private business.” 
—“ I come by your own invitation,” said the eccle- 
siastic mildly, producing at the same time a letter, 
which was handed round the cirele. ** But this let- 
ter is to the nuncio of his Holiness, and it was only 
from him that we desired an answer in person.”— 
Then in a higher tone, and half drawing his sword, 
an action which was intimated by all, ‘* We raust 
know, reverend signor, who you are, and by whit 
authority you have intruded yourself into this room, 
or you must prepare to receive the reward due to all 
spies and traitors.” The venerable priest’s counten- 
ance betrayed the most obvious alarm; surrounded 
by this conflux of indignant visages, and with twenty 
swords already flashing round his head, it required 
more than usual firmness to contemplate his situation 
without awe. The single glance which he cast to 
the door, seem to say, how gladly he would have es- 
caped from this specimen of Hungarian deliberation, 
His perturbation evidently deprived him of defenee; 
he tried to explain the cause of his coming; he 
searched his dress for some paper, which by his signs 
rather than his words, he intimated soma answer 
for his character. He searched his bosom, all wasin 
vain; his hands became entangled, he made a sudden 
step to the door, but suspicion was now thorough] 
roused, Every sword was flashing there against his 
bosom. He tottered back, uttered some indistinct 
sounds of terror, and fell fainting into a chair. 

The question was now how to dispose of him, for 
that he was not the Cardinal, wasa matter of person- 
al knowledge to the Count Colvellino, the personage 
who had first addresed him. 


The Count, a man of habitual ferocity, proposed 
that he should be stabbed on the spot—an opinion 
which met with uniyersal’ assent; but the difficulty 
was, how to dispose of the body. ‘l’o bury it where 
they were, was impossible for men with no other ine 
struments than their swords; to fling it into the river 
would inevitably betray the murder by daylight; and 
even to convey it through the streets, to the river 
side, might be perilous, from the number of guards 
and loiterers brought together by the Imperial resi- 
dence. During the deliberation, the old ecclesiastie 
returned to his senses. By some accident, his hand 
had fallen upen the secret packet which contained 
his credentials; the discovery acted on him as a cure 
for all his feebleness; and in his delivery of his mise 
sion, he even wore an air of dignity. ‘* The length 
and haste of my journey from Kome,” said the vene- 
rable man, ‘*may apologize, most noble lords, for 
my weakness; but this paper will, I presume, be sae 
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ness to the Cardinal di Leceo, whose servant and 
secretary stands before you. The Cardinal, sudden- 
ly occupied by the high concerns of the Secreta Con- 
cilia of which he has just been appointed president, 
has sent me with his signet, his sign manual, and 
his instructions, as contained in this cipher, to attend 
the high deliberations of my most honoured Lords, 
the Barons of Upper Hungary.” The credentials 
were delivered. All were authentic. Colvellino ac- 
knowledged that he had been premature in condemn- 
ing the Papal envoy, who now announced himself as 
the Father Jiacomo di Estrella, of the Friars Mi- 
nors of the Capital; and the point at Issue was direct- 
ly entered upon. It was of a nature which justified 
all their caution. The Emperor Leopold was sup- 
sed to have brought with him to the throne some 
ideas hostile alike to the ancient feudalism of Hun- 
. and the supremacy of the Roman See. Revo- 
ution was threatening in Europe; and the Barons 
felt violent suspicions of a revolutionary inroad on 
their privileges, headed by the possessor of the Im- 
perial Crown, The simple plan of the conspirators 
on this occasion, was the extinction of the hazard by 
the extinction of the instrument. Leopold was to be 
ut to death in the moment ot his coronation, and the 
hale of the tormer royal race of Hungary, a monk in 
the convent of St. Isidore, was to be placed on the 
vacant throne. The debate lasted long, and assumed 
various shapes, in which the Papal Envoy exhibited 
the complete recovery of his faculties, and showed 
singular vividness and subtlety in obviating the im- 
aailanente started to the project of getting rid of Leo- 
pold. Still, to overthrow an imperial dynasty, in 
the very day when its head was in the fulness of pow- 
er, surrounded by troops, and still more protected 
by the etiquette that kept all strangers at a distance 
from the royal persons had difficulties which pro- 
foundly perplexed the Barons. But the deed must 
be done; Colvellino, already obnoxious to suspicion, 
from his habitual love of blood and violence of life, 
led the general opinion. 

After long deliberation, it was decided that as poi- 
son was slow, and might fail—as the pistol was too 
public, might miss the mark, and but wound alter 
all, the secure way was the dagger. But how was 
this to find the Emperor, through a host of atten- 
dants, who surrounded him like a Persian monarch, 
and through ten thousand men-at-arms, covered with 
iron up to the teeth, and as watehful as wolves? Fra 
Jiacomo then made his proposal. ‘To attack the 
Emperor in his chamber,” said he, “‘would be im- 
possible; and, besides, would be an unmanlinese dis- 
graceful to the warlike spirit of the nobles of Hun- 

-”” All voices joined in the sentiment. ‘To 
attack him in his passage through the streets, on the 
day of the coronation, would be equally impossible, 
from the number of his guards, and equally dishon- 
ourable to the high character of the Hungarian no- 
bles for fidelity to all who trust them.” <A second 
plaudet, almost an acclamation, followed the senti- 
ment.—Fra Jiacomo now paused, as evidently wait- 
ing to collect his thoughts, and asked in the hum- 
blest voice, whether it was absolutely necessary that 
Leopold should die? ‘He or we,” cried Colvellino, 
indignant at the delay of the timid old priest. ‘He 
or we,” echoed all the voices. ‘‘l obey,” said the 
Friar, with a sigh, and clasping his trembling hands 
upon his bosom. ‘*‘it is not for an old monk, a fee- 
ble and simple man like me, my noble Lords, to re- 
sist the will of so many destined to lead the land of 
their fathers. But let us, if we must be just, also 
be merciful. Let the victim die at the high altar of 
the cathedral.” A murmur rose at the seeming pro- 
fanation. The Friar’s sallow cheek coloured at this 
mark of disapproval. He was silent; but Colvellino’s 
impatience spoke. ‘Let us,” said he, “have no wo- 
manish qualms now; what matters it where, or when, 
a tyrant falls’ Church or chamber, street or coun- 
cil, allare alike. The only question is, who shall 
first or surest send the dagger to his heart? Who 
among us shall be the liberator of his country?”— 
The question remained without any answer. The 
service was obviously a difficult one at best, and the 
Brutus was sure of being sacrificed by the swords of 
the guards. ‘*Cowards!” exclaimed Colvellino, ‘is 
this your spirit? ’Tis but a moment since you were 
all ready to shed your blood for the death of this 
German puppet, and now you shrink like children.” 
*‘1f it were not in the cathedral,”? muttered some of 
the conspirators. ‘‘ Fools,” retorted the haughty 
Count,‘‘to such scruples all places are cathedrals. But 
the cause shall not be disgraced by hands like yours. 
Colvellino himself shall do it; aye, and this good 
Friar shall give me his benediction too on the enter- 
prise.” ‘The ruffian burst out into a loud laugh.— 
**Peace, my son,” said the priest, with hands meek- 
ly waving, and his eyes fixed on the ground. ‘‘Let 
us not disturb our souls, bent as they are on the pious 
services of the Church and his Holiness the father of 
the faithful, by unseemly mirth. But let us, in all 
humility and sincere soberness, do our duty. The 
Count Colvellino has nobly offered, with a heroism 
worthy of his high name, to consummate the free- 
dom of the Hungarian church and state. But this 
must not be, his life istoo precious. If Prince Octar, 
the last hope of the ancient line of Ladislaus should 
die, Count Colvellino is the rightful heir. The 

sof Hangary must not be sacrificed.” 

‘he Count’s dark eye flashed, and his cheek burn- 
ed with the flame of an ambition which he had long 
cherished, and which had stimulated him to this sud- 
den and suspicious zeal for his country. ‘The em- 

must not put the crown of Hu on his 

d and live,” said he, in a tone of expressed scorn 
and hope. ‘‘ To-morrow,” said the friar, rising a8 


if he could throw off the infirmities of age in the 
strength of his resolution—‘*To-morrow, at the mo- 
ment of the mass, Leopold dies, and dies by my 
hand.” Allstared. ‘*Noble Lords,” said the friar, 
almost abashed into his former humility by the sight 
of so many bold and proud countenances gazing on 
him, in every expression of surprise, doubt, wonder 
and applause—‘*Noble Lords,” he pursued, ** what 
is my life, that I should value it, except as the means 
of serving his holiness and this illustrious country, 
which has for so many centuries been the most faith- 
ful daughter of the church? To me life and death 
are the same. But I shall not die. My sacred func- 
tion to-morrow will bring me close to the emperor 
unsuspected. I shall be among the prelates who 
lead him up to the altar. At the moment he takes 
the crown into his hand, and before he has profaned 
it by its resting on his brow, Hungary shall be free.” 

A loud cry of admiration burst from the whole 
assembiy. Colvellino alone seemed to repent the 
loss of the honour. His countenance lowered, and 
grasping the self-devoted friar’s sleeve, he said, ina 
tone of wrath but ill stifled, ‘‘friar, remember your 
promise. No parleying now. No scruples. Be- 
ware of treachery to the cause. But to make all se- 
cure, I tell you, that you shall be watched. As grand 
chamberlain, | myself shall be on the steps of the 
altar, and the slightest attempt at aversion, shall be 
punished by a dagger at least as sharp as ever was 
carried by a priest in either church or chamber.” 
Fra Jiacomo bowed his head to his girdle, and only 
asked, in a tone of the deepest meekness, ** Count, 
have } deserved this? Noble lords of Hungary, have 
I deserved this? Is treason laid rightly to my charge? 
If you doubt me, let me go.” He turned to the door 
as he spoke, but even Colvellino’s disdain felt the 
tolly of losing so willing an accomplice, and one 
who, besides, was now so much master of the con- 
spiracy. ‘* Well, then, so be it,” murmured the 
count, ‘*the cause will be disgraced by the instru- 
ment. But this emperor at least, will molest Hun- 
gary no more.” Fra Jiacamo bowed but the deeper. 
All was now concerted for the deed. The conspira- 
tors were appointed to wait in the church of Saint 
Veronica, behind the cathedral, for the signal of Leo- 
pold’s death, and thence to proceed to the convent, 
where the heir of Ladislaus was kept, and proclaim 
him king. Colvellino listened to the latter part of 
the arrangement with a smile of scorn. ‘They were 
separated by the sound of the cannon announcing the 
dawn of the great ceremonial. . 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE HYDER-ALLY 
AND THE GENERAL MONK. 


From the recently published Life of Commodore Barney. 


At the period of Lieutenant Barney’s return to his 
family, the Delaware Bay and River were infested 
by numerous refugee barges and privateers, which 
were committing the most extensive depredations, 
fot only upon the commerce of Philadelphia, but 
upon the peaceable inhabitants along the shores of 
every accessible stream that emptied into these wa- 
ters. In order to drive off these plunderers, who were 
protected by the presence of several of His Majesty’s 
ships, and to offer that assistance to their distressed 
citizens, which it was not in the power of the general 
government to afford, the state of Pennsylvania had 
determined to fit out, at its own expense, a number 
of armed vessels, the operations of which were to be 
confined within the great thoroughfare to their capi- 
tal. Five days after Lieutenant Barney’s arrival at 
Philadelphia, he was honoured with the offer of the 
command of one of the vessels to be equipped, a 
small ship, mounting 16 six-pounders, and carrying 
110 men, called the ‘Hyder-Ally.’? He did not, as 
may be supposed, hesitate one moment to accept the 
command, and to place himself at the disposal of the 
state authorities, from whom he had received so 
many marks of kindness. He entered immediately 
upon the duties of the command; the ship was to be 
yet equipped and manned, but with active superin- 
tendence and willing hands, this isan affair that may 
soon be despatched. On the 8th of April, 1782, 
only eighteen days.after the happy reunion with his 
family, and thirteen after he took the command, the 
ctrl | was ready to proceed on her destined 
service. The instructions under which captain Bar- 
ney acted were very plain and circumscribed; he was 
to convoy @ fleet of merchantmen to the capes, but 
On no account to proceed to sea; it being the inten- 
tion of the state simply to protect its own people, 
within its own waters, and chiefly from the annoy- 
ance of the ‘refugee boats.” The convoy dropped 
down to Cape May road; and while lying there, waiting 
for a fair wind to take them to sea, two ships and a 
brig were discovered standing for them. Captain 
Barney, perceiving them to be a part of the enemy’s 
force, made the signals to his convoy to get under 
way immediately and return to the Bay, orders which 
they were not slow in obeying, with the exception of 
one ship, which was armed; and her commander very 
lantly determined to abide the issue; he hailed 
ptain Barney, therefore, and made known his in- 
tention, in case of an engagement, ‘to stick by him!’ 
a promise, by the way, which, we might as well say 
at once, he prevented himself from redeeming, by 
running his ship aground on the Cape May shore, 
in his eagerness to get to sea as soon as the action 
commenced; in this situation, his crew jumped 
ashore from the end of the jib-boom and made their 
escape, and the ship fell into the enemy’s hands. 


Captain Barney kept astern of his convoy, watch- 


ing the motions of the enemy with all the eagerness 
and anxiety natural to so important a trust—he saw 
that the brig and one of the ships were following 
him into the Cape May channel, while the other ship 
(a frigate) was mancuvring to run ahead by the 
other channel and thus cut off the ay. ween of the 
convoy up the bay. His only hope for the safety of 
his convoy was, that the enemy would first direct 
their attention to him, and that by a desperate resis- 
tance he might employ them long enough to allow 
time for his charge to get beyond their pursuit. For 
this purpose he would willingly have engaged the 
whole of the enemy’s force at once, and if he had 
had a thousand lives, would have rated them all as 
nothing, if by their sacrifice he could gain for his 
convoy the advantage of one hour’s start. The brig 
was the first to come up with him, but it soon be- 
came evident that it was not her design to risk an 
engagement alone; she gave him a broadside as she 
came up, and passed on. Barney did not return the 
fire, determining to reserve his strength for the ship 
which was coming up rapidly; she approached with- 
in pistol shot without firing, probably under the im- 
pression that her unequal foe would not venture to 
make battle; at this moment, however, the Hyder- 
Ally opened her ports and gave a well directed broad- 
side, which spoke her determination ina language 
not to be misunderstood. The enemy closed on her 
immediately, and showed a disposition to board: at 
this critical juncture Captain Barney had the coolness 
and presence of mind to conceive, and execute on 
the instant, a ruse de guerre, to which he was un- 
questionably indebted tor the brilliant victory that se 
speedily followed, he gave orders to the man at the 
helm to interpret the next command he should give 
him aloud a revers, or in his own words to the sea- 
men, ‘by the rule of contrary.” At the moment 
that the enemy was rangiug along-side of him, a po- 
sition which must have given him the full advantage 
of his great superiority of strength, Captain Barney 
called out, in a voice intended to reach the adverse 
ship, ‘Hard a-port your helm, do you want him to 
run aboard of us?? The ready-witted seaman un- 
derstood his cue, and clapped his helm hard a-star- 
board, by which admirable manceuvre the enemy’s 


jib-boom caught in the path ty of the Hyder- 


Ally, and there remained entangled during the short 

but glorious action that ensued. The Hyder-Ally 

thus gained a raking position, of which she availed 

herself to its utmost benefit: the rapidity, well di- 

rected aim, and vigorous effect, with which she pour- 

ed her fire into the entangled ship, are almost incon- 

ceivable; more than twenty broadsides were fired in 

twenty-six minutes, and scarce a shot missed its 

effect, entering in at the starboard bow, and making 

their way out through the larboard quarter, the grape, 

cannister, and round shot, all did their appeinted 

duty! Suchenergy of action could not long be with- 

stood; and in Jess than half an hour from the firing 

of the first broadside, the British flag waved its 

proud foids no longer to the breeze. ‘There was no 

time for ceremony on board the Hyder-Ally; the 

frigate was but a little way astern, and coming rapid- 

ly up; Captain Barney did not even ask what ship it 
was that had thus acknowledged him master; but 
sending his first lieutenant and thirty-five meo on 

board, he ordered her to make all sail and push up 

the bay, after the convoy, while he himself covered 

the rear. The brig, seeing that the ship had struck 

and that the victor was standing up the channel to- 

wards her, ran herself aground to avoid capture. It, 
would be ridieulous to assert, that Captain Barney 

was desirous of a brush with the frigate; but he main- 
tained the ‘even tenor of his way,’ far in the rear of 
his prize, and the still more distant convoy, deter- 
mined not to let her pass to the pursuit of either 
without, at least, attempting to delay her for a few 

minutes. The frigate continued the chase for acon- 
siderable distance up the bay, but at length, towards 
evening, gave it up and dropped her anchor, making 
a signal, as she didi so, to the prize ship, which she 
did not of course suspect to be under other orders; 
no doubt believing that, having taken the American, 

she was now working her will among the defence- 
less convoy! 

It was not until after the frigate abandoned the 
chase and came to anchor, that Captain Barney per- 
mitted himself to gratify the curiosity, which it was 
but natural he should feel, as to the name, character, 
and foree of his prize. He now spoke her for this 
purpose; and we may imagine the exuberance of de- 
light and or pride, with which he ascertained 
her to be His Majesty’s ship, the General Monk, 
mounting 20 nine-pounders, and carrying one hun- 
dred and thirty-six men, under the command of 
Captain Rodgers of the Royal Navy! nearly double 
his own torce of metal, and nearly one-fourth supe- 
rior in number of men! It was one of the most bril- 
liant achievements ever recorded in the annals of 
naval warfare, and a victory of which he might well 
be proud. But no man ever bore such honours more 
meekly than Captain Barney; he rejoiced in his suc- 
cess, but it was more because it had insured the safe- 
ty of the valuable fleet entrusted to his convoy, than 
because of any anticipation that it would encircle his 
own brow with a never-dying wreath of glory.— 
Prompted by that ever ready humanity, which so ho- 
nourably characterized his treatment of a conquered 
foe, though he had experienced so little of it in his 
own person, he inquired immediately into the suly 
ferings of the crew, and heard with regret, that the 
General Monk had lost 20 men killed, and had 33 
wounded. Among the former were the First Lieu- 
tenant, Purser, Surgeon, Boatswain and Gunner; 


among the latter were Captain Rodgers himself, and 


| 
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every officer on board except one midshipman! The 
Hyder Ally had four men killed, and eleven wound- 
ed, a comparative disparity of loss even greater than 
the inverse disparity of force. 

We mention as an extraordinary evidence of the 
vigorous attack of the Hyder-Ally, that in the mizen- 
stay-sail of the General Monk, (which sailors well 
know to be of but small dimensions) there were 
counted exactly three hundred and sixty-five shot 
holes! It was looked upon as so great a curiosity, 
that one of the princi pal sail-makers of Philadelphia 
afterwards begged it of Captain Barney, and made a 
considerable sum by exhibiting it in his sail loft to 
the curious. 

* Many incidents occurred during the heat of this 
rapid and vigorous action which are well worthy of 
notice: Captain Barney, in order that he might the 
better see all that was going on and regulate his 
movements accordingly, remained standing upon the 
binnacle during the whole action, in the most ex 

point of his quarter-deck, particularly to the fire of 
the musketry from the enemy’s tops. On one ocea- 
sion, a ball passed through his hat, just grazing the 
crown of his head; another tore off a part of the skirt 
of his coat: seeing himself thus the aim of the small 
arms, he called to Mr. Scvil, his marine officer, 
(whose men were all Bucks County dtiflemen, who 
had never before been on board a ship;) and ordered 
him to direct his fire into the top from which he was 
so much annoyed; the order was promptly executed, 
and with such good aim that every shot brought down 
its man. A few minutes after this, one of these 
brave fellows, who was much better acquainted with 
the use of his rifle than the rules of subordination, 
called out to Capt. Barney, with a coolness of tone 
and familiarity of manner that evinced any thing but 
intended disrespect:—*‘ Captain! do you see that fel- 
low with the white hat?” and firing as he spoke, Capt. 
Barney saw the poor fellow ‘* with the white hat” 
make a spring at least three feet from the deck, and 
fall to rise no more. ‘‘ Captain!” continued the 
marksman, ‘* that’s the third fellow I’ve made hop!” 
It is a remarkable fact, highly indicative of the deli- 
berate coolness of these Bucks County men, that every 
man of the enemy who was killed by the small arms, 
was found to have been shot in the head or breast, so 
true and deadly was their aim. While Capt. Barney 
continued standing on the binnacle, he observed one 
of his officers, with the cook’s axe in his hand, in the 
very act of raising it to cleave the head of one of his 
own men, who had deserted his gun, and skulked 
behind the mainmast; at this instant a round shot 
from the enemy struck the binnacle from under bis 
feet, and he fell upon the deck; the officer, seeing his 
captain fall, and naturally supposing that he was 
wounded, threw down the axe, and ran to his assist- 
ance; but by the time he reached the spot, Captain 
Barney had recovered his feet, unhurt, and the officer 
very deliberately picked up the axe again to execute 
his purpose upon the head of the coward: he found 
him now fighting as bold and fearlessly as the bravest 
ofthe crew! Joseph Bedford, a brother of Captain 
Barney’s wife, was a volunteer in the Hyder-Ally, 
and behaved with great gallantry; he was stationed in 
the main top, and received a severe wound in the 
groin, the effects of which he never entirely recover 
ed; but it is worthy of remark, as an extraordi 
circumstance, that he did not feel his wound,or know 
that he was hurt, until he had descended from the 
top, upon deck, after the action was over; he then 
fell, exhausted from the loss of blood, and was car- 
ried below. 

The action was so vigorously rapid and short, and 
its result so little expected on the part of the adver- 
sary, that he had either not time, or not sufficient 
presence of mind, to think of destroying his book of 
signals, an oversight of which Captain Barney quick- 
ly availed himself; and it was probably owing to this 
circumstance that the frigate (the Quebec) so soon 
discontinued the chase and anchored. Immediately 
after the action, he ordered the British flag to be 
hoisted on board the General Monk, and his own to 
be hauled down on board the Hyder-Ally; the Que-~ 
bec, therefore, had good grounds for believing that 
His Majesty’s ship had been victorious, 

It gives us no pleasure to turn from these little 
anecdotes so characteristic of American courage and 
coolness in the midst of danger, to record one of a 
very different character. When Captain Barney’s 
first lieutenant went on board to take possession of 
the General Monk, after her surrender, the British 
captain, in his presence, ordered one of his attend- 
ants to bring him up his fowling piece from the ea- 
bin, a very splendid silver-mounted fusil, whie 
when it was put into his hands, he threw overbear 
saying as he did so, ‘ This shall never become the 


property of ary d—d rebel!’ It was a contempti- - 


ble act of littleness, of passionate mortification, 
which is only paralleled by that of the man who, ae- 
cording to the children’s fable, dit Ads own nose off 
to poms ace.’ He might have saved his honour 
und his fusil into the bargain; for not one of the d—d 
rebels would have desired to deprive him of his 
favourite piece of property. 

At Chester on the Delaware, Captain left 
his own ship, and proceeded in his prize to Phila- 
delphia, that he might himself see the wounded pri- 
soners properly cared for; he procured the most com- 
fortable and respectable lodgings for Captain Rogers 
in the house of a Quaker lady, who nursed him 
through his whole confinement with the kindness 
and tenderness of a sister:—this lady is still livi 
(November, 1831) in Pine street, Philadelphia, — 
remembers the great solicitude of Captain 
for the comfort and welfare of his captive, Having 
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attended to his duty, he ran home for a single mo- 
ment to snatch a kiss from his wife and boy, and re- 
turned immediately to Chester, without waiting to 
receive any of the chcers and congratulations with 
which the citizene were ready to greet him on every 
side. His whole convoy had returned in safety, 
with the exception of the ship already mentioned, 
and a brig, which unfortunately got ashore on the 
Over-falls. From Chester, he proceeded! again down 
the Bay, for the purpose of ascertaining the prospect 
of getting his convoy to sea. In the course of the 
trip he-captured a refagee schooner, called the Hook 
’em Snivy,’ and meeting with nothing else in the 
Bay; he returned once more to Philadelphia, to en- 
joy the triumphs prepared forhim. ‘The capture of” 
the General Monk and the Hook ‘em Snivey, struck 

a panic into the refugees, which prevented them 

for a long time afterwards from trusting any of their 

barges on the Delaware. ‘The Legislature of Penn- 

sylvania passed a vote of thanks to Captain Barney, 

and ordered a gold-hilted sword to be prepared, 

which was afterwards presented to him, in the name 

of the State, by Governor Dickinson. It was a small 
sword, with mountings of chased gold, the guard o 
which on the one side had a representation of the 
Hyder-Ally, and on the other the General Monk, the 
sails of each ship set as in the action, the latter ship 
in the act of striking her flag. Their hulls, sails, 
masts, spars and rigging, were all beautifully delin- 
eated by the artist, in open work, resembling the 
ivory fans ofthe Chinese. * . 

Ballads were made upon the brilliant victory, and 
sung through the streets of Philadelphia, and the 
name of the gallant Barney was in every mouth, fa- 
miliar as ‘household words.’ 

At the sale of the General Monk, which was made 
very soon after her capture, the United States be- 
eame the purchasers; her name was changed to that 
of the General Washington; and through the interest 
of Mr. Robert Morris, one of his earliest and latest 
friends, the command of her was given to Captain 
Barney, by whose unwearied industry and exertions, 
she was soon put into a condition for service. 
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CreEpDITABLE.—The constables of Washington 
elty and county have recommended their fellow citi- 
zensto ‘‘suspend the collection of all debts due, and 
demands by civil process,” until after the abatement 
of the cholera. We have seldom recorded a more 
creditable act. 


The Harpers, of New York, have just issued the 
second volume of the Theological Library. Itis de- 
voted to the republication of the celebrated work 
of Doctor Shuttleworth, entitled, “ The Consistency 
of the Whole Scheme of Revelation with itself and 
with Human Reason.” The whole of it is embraced 
in a single volume of two-hundred and sixty pages. 
No Christian, and especially no clergyman should 
be without this publication. 


We understand that Mr. Labbe, well and favour- 
ably known in this city as a teacher of dancing, in- 
tends retiring from the business after the present 
season. His cless for the coming winter is not 
yet full, and those, therefore, who intend avail - 
ing themselves of his services had better make an 
early application. Mr. L. has taught the art of 
dancing in this country for upwards of twenty-nine 
years, and bas, during that’ period, instructed the 
members of many of our most respectable fainilies. 
He is admitted to be one of the most skilful and 
respectable teachers in Philadelphia. 


managers of- the Arch Street 
Theatre, have announced Giordano, a new tragedy, 
by-James Lawson, Esq. one of the editors of the 
New York Mercantile Advertiser, as in rehearsal 
and about to be produced at that establishment. We 
are glad of this, for although Mr. Lawson is a Scotch- 
man by birth, he is an American citizen, and his 
drama must be considered an American production. 
We have not read it, but the editor of the New York 
Evening Post has, and he says:—* The plot, though 
with some defects, is framed in a manner effectual 
for the great end, the production of dramatic interest; 
and the incidents sueceed each other in such a man- 
ner as to carry forward the reader to the cenelusion 
without fatigue. So decidedly does it possess this qna- 
lity—a rare ingredient by the way in modern publish- 
ed tragedies—that we have no doubt, that if it were 
well cast, it would be represented on the stage with 
success, The author shows himself, by his language, a 
disciple of the old dramatists, whom he has studied; 


1s doing well, and is likely soon to recover. 


and whose nervous diction he has not unsuccessfully 


aspired to copy. The scerie of the drama is laid in 
Florence—but the author has not availed himself of 
the assistance of history—the characters and the 
events are the coinage of imagination. It is a story 
of treachery and conspiracy, detected and defeated. 
Of course, it is impossible to give any thing like a 
sample of a dramatic poem. The parts should be 
read in conjunction, or they lose much of their value. 
The following may serve as a specimen of the diction 
of the work. 


I’ve often thought upon the world—and wondered! 
What is ambition—why are men ambitious, 

And what avail their petty hopes and fears, 

‘Their brief authority, and baseless pride? 

A few years past—then where are the renowned? 
Ask the dark charnel house—no voice responds: 
Ask the vain living—we may hear, they were, 

But now are gone—and with them is entombed 
Kach aim and action of life’s fretful hour: 

The world has spared them, and regrets it not! 


f| The mausoleum proud and towering pile 


Crumble to dust—yea all memorials die. 


Earty anp Latz.—The N. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of Saturday says:—‘*We have this week re- 
corded in our columns the marriages of two indi- 
viduals, who began to flourish at periods more than 
half acentury remote from each other. The first 
wason Monday evening last. A young gentleman 
between eighteen and nineteen years of age, was 
married to a young lady after a courtship of five 
years—the first impressions having been formed at 
school. The second marriage took place on Wed- 
nesday evening; it was the grand-father of the young 
gentleman mentioned above. He is seventy-four 
year of age,” 


There is now in press, in this city, a small volume, 
containing a choice collection of anecdotes, bon 
mots, and epigrams, original and selected, for the 
amusement of theyoung and old of both sexes, by the 
author of the American Chesterfield. 


Deliberate Suicide and Attempt to Murder.—We 


annex the following: article from the Chilicothe 
(Ohio) Gazette of the-fitth instant: 


About eight o’clock on Friday night last, Mr. Jas. 
Heath, a young man who resides in his father’s fa-- 
mily about ten miles north of this place, went to the 
house of a Mrs. Lucas a near neighbour, where a 
young lady—Miss Hoover—resides, and deliberately. 
shot her with his rifle in which he had put two balls. 
Providentially, however, in elevating the piece to 
the window through which he fired, its muzzle 
struck the glass, which caused the young lady sud- 
denly to move from the position in which she was 
reclining at the moment of time he took his aim, and 
thus escaped with her life; though not without hav- 


ing received both balls—one between the thumb and 


fore finger of the left hand—and the other through 
the same arm above the elbow, which caused a very 

aintul fracture of the os humeri. We learn that she 
We 
cannot avoid mentioning here, as an extraordinar 
example of female presence of mind, that immedi- 
ately after receiving the fire of her attempted assas- 
sin, the young lady blew out the candle Lo escape a 
second assault upon her life! There was no grown 
person in the house but Mrs. Lucas, who retreated 
up stairs, and by her sereamsalarmed the surround- 
ing neighbours. But the most awful and fatal part 
of this bloody tragedy, yet remains to be told. No 
sooner had Mr. H. fired upon Miss Hoover, and, as 
he supposed, killed her, than he fled to his father’s 
barn yard, a short distance from the house, and there 
reloaded his rifle—deliberately laid down on his 
back—placed the muzzle of the piece under his chin 
—foided the barrel firmly in his arms—touched the 
trigger with one of his feet, from which he had taken 
the precaution to remove the shoe and stocking, and 
discharged the whole loading into hishead. So ef- 
fectually did he perform the horrible deed, that it is: 
believed he never moved after it, as he was found 
the next morning, in the same position in whieh he 
must have laid down. -An inquest was held over his 
body on Saturday, by the Coroner of this county, 
ae pronounced a verdict of death by deliberate sui- 
cide. 


The only cause alleged for the perpetration of 
this inhuman crime is, that the young man had paid 
his addresses to the young lady, who declined his 
proposals; and stung by the mértification of disap- 
pointment he resorted to the dreadful expedient 
which he did to revenge his hopeless attachment.— 
We understani! he sustained through the neighbour- 
hood, the character of an honest, industrious and 
peaceable citizen. | 


A MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 
» Messrs. Thompson and Homans, publishers of the 
Washington City Chronicle, have issued proposals 
for the publication of *‘a Military and Naval Maga- 
zine of the United States.””? The publishers say in 


the prospectus: —‘‘As its title indicates, the Military 


and Naval Magazine will be principally devoted to 
the diffusion of useful information, in all the branch- 
es of their respective professions, among the offi- 
cers of every rank in the twoservices. It is therefore 
chiefly to these two classes of his fellow citizens, that 
the Editor addresses himself for the support neces- 
sary to animate and enédurage him in his labours.— 
But though the work will be avowedly professional in 
its general features, yet it will necessarily embrace 
much, in the various aad extensive range which its 
binary character must require, in which every reader 
will find something to instruct or amuse him. All 
who are fond of hydrographic or geotic investigations; 
all who feel au interest in the concerns of the Army 
or Navy; all who are connected by the ties of consan- 
guinity or friendship with the individuals composing 
either, will hardly fail to derive gratification from 
some of the pages of the Military and Naval Maga- 
zine. They will find there a notice of the latest dis- 
coveries and improvements, in every branch of 
science which it belongs to the soldier or sailor to 
understand; details of the most recent operations and 
movements of the several detachments on land and 
squadrons at sea; and, what will be of more interest 
to parents, relatives, and friends, the latest and most 
accurate information of individuals.” 

The work is to be issued in Monthly numbers of 
sixty-four pages each, at the rate of five dollars per 
annum. The first number will appear in January 
next, provided five hundred subscribers are obtained 
in the meantime. The United Service Journal, a 
publication on the same plan in England, is one of the 
most popular of the times. A similar magazine, 
conducted with industry, ability and spirit, could not 
but succeed in this country. It is difficult however 
to combine the three qualities we have mentioned 
in the editorial management of an American publi- 
cation. 

We have read the address delivered before the 
Philomathean Society of the Univerity of Pennsy!- 
vania, by James C. Biddle, Esq. with much pleasure. 
It is a chaste and finished performance, and such as 
might have been expected from the mind of that gen- 
tleman. The concluding paragraphs which we an- 
nex, are fair specimens of the style: 

Your country has high claims vn you. I have al- 
ready dwelt on many of the obligations which bind 
you, by the tie of gratitude, for benefits conferred, 
to be mindful of them. ‘This institution has been 
generously endowed by the commonwealth, whose 
name she bears, and thus have you directly expe- 
rienced the fostering care of Pennsylvania. “That 
constitution and those laws, admirably calculated to 
maintain right, to redress wrong, to encourage vir- 
tue, to promote religion, and to protect all, while 
they oppress none, are the work of your futhers.— 
These institutions are about to pass to your charge. 
It will be your duty to strive still further to improve 
them, to correct error, to perfect that which ts in- 
complete, and to guard sacredly from the invasion 
and assaults of the reckless and designing, those 
winciples of true freedom which the wisdom and va- 
leer of your ancestors have transmitted to you. 

It is not, now, a fit occasion to dwell upon the 
early history of Pennsylvania—to enlarge on the jus- 
tice, the purity, the magnanimity, which marked 
her government and her policy—to deseant on her 
unbroken faith, her uncompromising integrity—or 
to pay a passing tribute to the good, wise, and great 
men, who adorned her annals by their virtues and 
deeds of active philanthropy. Pennsylvania is well 
entitled to your best affections. Her resources are 
vast. Her rich agricultural products, her iron, her 
coal, her salt, all place within ber reach wealth and 
power. Her capacities she is only beginning to de- 
velope. The improvement of the state, now pro- 
gressing, when perfected, will open a fjeld for the 
display of talent and enterprise equal to the expec- 
tations of the most ardent adventurer. 

While it is your duty to aid in the work of im- 
proving these natural advantages, on you will de- 
volve an equally binding, and surely not less inte- 
resting obligation—that of elevating the moral, lite- 
rary, and intellectual character of the people. The 
world is anxiously watching our political experiment, 
and it is for us to demonstrate, that a republic, where 


all participate in the government, may exist and con- 
tinue without liecentiousness or anarchy. Let it be 


yours to disseminate sound political principles, en- | 


lightened views of freedom, to inculcate that there is 
nothi..g more unlike liberty than uncontrolled turbu- 
lence; that true freedom can only prevail, where the 
people acknowledge and bow to the supremacy of 
the law. Exhibit io your lives and conduct an ex- 
ample of pure love of country. Politicat indepen- 
dence is a quality, which like most other things of 
great value, is proportionably scarce. Lut few men 
are to be found, who, influenced by disint-rested pa- 
triotism, pursue the interests of their country, re- 
gardless whether it will propitiate the Javour or 
draw on theth the frown, of those possessed of pa- 


tronage. Popular applause is too often ae t by 
gratifying the prevailing popular impulse, whether 
right or wrong. He is utterly unworthy of being 
considered the friend of the people, who is ready at 
any moment to sacrifice their substantial interests 
to gain their present favour. The real patriot adopts 
— He steadfastly does that which 

elieves wi st promote the gerieral happiness, 
though by so doing he may offend She colkaeo end 
lose the support of the multitude. He is sustained 
by a consciousness the time serving politician can 
never feel, who isenga in watching movements 
asuncertain as those of the weathercock driven about 
by the wind, ‘which bloweth where it listeth.” 

There is a popularity which may be truly prized. 
It is that of which Lord Mansfield spoke, when in 
the celebrated case of the King against Wilkes, he 
exclaimed, “I wish popularity, but it is that popula- 
rity which follows; not that which is run after. It 
is that popularity, which sooner or later, never fails 
to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends by nodle 
means. 1 will not do that which my conscience tells 
me is wrong, to gain the huzzas of thousands, or the 
daily praise of all the papers which come from the 
press: I will not avoid doing that which I é/ink is 
right, though it should draw on me the whole artil- 
lery of libels, all that falsehood and malice can in+ 
vent, or the credulity of a deluded population can 
swallow. I can say with a greatmagisirate, u 
an occasion, and under circumstances not unlike, 
‘*Ego hoc animo semper fui, ut invicdiam virtute par- 
tam, haud infamiam putarem.” The good citizen 
feels that in public and in private life, he is equall 
bound to regulate his conduct in accordance wi 

rinciples of undeviating integrity, and that he, who 
is guilty of tarapering with his conscience in the 
one case, can never be relied on, should temptation 
assail him in the other. 

Remember that your responsibilities are great in 
proportion to your advantages—Use them diligent- 
ly, and may the blessing of Providence crown your 
exertions with success, May health and happiness 
attend you through your lives—and may you always 
be mindful, that the first offerings of your hearts are 
due to your Creator, who has so kindly and bounti- 
fully blessed you! 


ARLINGTON. 

We should have acknowledged before this the ree 
ceipt of a copy of this new novel, through the po- 
liteness of Mr. Thomas Desilver, jr. 247 Market st. 
We submitted it to the perusal of an intelligent lite- 
rary friend, who has furnished us with the following 
hasty criticism of its character: Arlington is from 
the pen of the author of Granby, and from the pro- 
lific press of the Harpers, of New York; by the bye, 
we have seen better type and paper from their esta- 
blishment. Could the shades of Goldsmith, Field- 
ing, and Smollett, from the dust and ashes of their 
tomb, cast a retrospective view upon the last half 


_century, with what unmeasured surprise would they 


= 


contemplate the enormous sums paid to writers of 
novels and romances, and the vast editions of this 
class of works that have poured upon the public dur- 
ing that period. 

The money paid to Walter Scott alone, would pay 
the price of the copy-rights of all the novels from 
Fielding down to the commencement of the present 
century. But we are forgetting the one in question. 
This work, without laying great claim to originality 
of thought or powerful description, must prove inte- 
resting to those who would view the “‘living manners 
as they rise,” which the writer depicts in a very happy 
style; to those also who can be content with a Aero 
who acts his part something like a human creature, 
who thinks as men of the world think and talk; and 
to all those who have had enough heroes of the By- 
ron school, beings ‘‘limited to one virtue and a thou- 
sand crimes,” and others not immediately wedded to 
another style, and the antipodes of the before mene 
tioned, we mean the Lord Mortimers and other 
‘faultless beings whom the world never saw”—such, 


we think, will peruse the pages of Arlington with 


satisfaction, and certainly all without danger of moe 
ral contamination, which is more than can be said of 
all the novels of the present day. The work is im- 
bued with a vein of pure, though not cahting moral- 
ity. And we are not saying too much when we assert 
that many may rise from the reading “wiser and bet- 
tes,” 

Arlington, our hero, is left at an early age an ore 
phan, as it respects one of his parents, his father— 
heir to an earldom and immense possession—and, 
though courted and flattered, he still never widely 
swerves from the path of reetitude—is not forgetful 
of his character asa peer, a gentleman, anda man of 
honour—is conducted through a number of adven- 
tures, in which his character is exhibited in a variety 
of lights and shades, to the legitimate conclusion of 
all such tales—a happy marriage. The lady Alice, 
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the first fair enslaver of his heart, and of course des- 
tined in time to become his life, his love, ‘‘his soul’s 
far dearer part,” seems, to our apprehension, to have 
been much less a favourite with the author of the 
fiction, than the hero Arlington; and is treated with 
a less vigorous pencil, and we have almost 2 mind to 
quarrel (if we could with one so fair) for her behaving 
with almost too much propriete. We could have 
wished her to have been a little more a creature of 
passion—with something more of the heart, even had 
we sacrificed a little of the head. In the character 
of Halford, we view the unhappy consequence of an 
over-strained policy—a nervous feeling of apprehen- 
sion, which prevents him from revealing a circum- 
stance whose commission, but principally its con- 
cealment, embitters the whole portion of his life.— 
In the other characters, skilfully touched and ably 
supported, we may see people that are every day to 
be met with in the higher circles of society, but who 
are, with slight shades of difference, scen in all the 
walks of life. 

Those who have an hour of leisure may safely ap- 
propriate it (o a perusal of Arlington, confident of de- 
riving amusement if not instruction.” 


Potatoes were selling at Halifax on the Ist inst. at 
five or six shillings per bushel. 


LITERARY. 


A KEY TO BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


A very thick, a very cheap, and a very useful vo- 
lume has just been published under the above title. 
It was announced twelve months since as the ‘* Par- 
liamentary Pocket Book;” but the work extending 
to the size of a bible, the title was changed to one 
more appropriate. 

The volume embraces information which every 
one ought to know, but which, nevertheless, is 
known to very few. It contains the history of an- 
cient parliaments; is written with great research and 
clearness; details the usages, privileges and customs 
of both houses with great minuteness; and to the list 
of peers appends their rank, connexions, office, ho- 
nours, and influence. The date state of representa- 
tion is recorded, and will be useful as a record; and 
to the list of members is annexed a fair description 
of the constituency that returned them. These are 
the leading features of the book; but there are many 
minor points which must render the work indispen- 
table to every one who wishes to.know the way in 
which things are managed in parliament. It is true, 
the change of system renders many of the statements 
now only things of history; but still the principal de- 
tails will be found always useful. As the work, 
though comparatively cheap, will, from its size, be 
confined to the more opulent readers, we propose, 
for the information of the less affluent, to condense 
such parts as are of more immediate and general in- 
terest. 

MANNER OF SITTING IN THE LORDS’ HOUSE. 

When the King is present in Parliament, he sits 
at the upper end of the House of Lords, io a throne 
or chair of state; having a crimson velvet canopy, 
or cloth of state, over his head; on his right (if he 
have children or brothers so named) sits the Prince 
of Wales; on Ris left, the Duke of York;—both 
under the same canopy. 

Farther off, on the right hand, and somewhat in 
advance, are placed, on a form, the King’s Vicar 
General, (if such an office be in existence,) and 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Below 
these, on another form, are seated the Bishops of 
London, Durham, and Winchester; then, the rest 
of the Bishops according to their priority of conse- 
cration. 

On the King’s left hand, upon forms, are seated 
the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, the Lord ‘Treasurer, (when such office is not 
in commission) the Lord President ot the King’s 
Privy Council, and the Lord Privy Seal,—although 
only barons, these sit above all Dukes, except those 
of the royal family. Un the same side sit the 
Dukes, Marquesses, and Earls, according to the dates 
of their creation. 2 

On the first form, across the house, before the 
woolsacks, sit the Viscounts; and upon the next, the 
Barons; all in the order of their creation. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain of England, the 
Lord High Constable, the Earl Marshal; the Lord 
High Admiral, (when such office is not in eommis- 
sion) the Lord Steward of the King’s Household, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the principal Secre- 
taries of State, if peers, sit above all others of the 
same rank of nobility with themselves; and if any 
of them be Bishops, above all Bishops not invested 
with of the said offices. 

The Lord Chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 
seal, when the king is not present, sits on the first 
woolsack, in front of the throne; his great seal and 
mace being placed before him. ‘This is the place, 
as speaker of the house of lords; but whenever the 
house is formed into a committee, or whenever the 
chancellor is desirous of speaking on anv question, 
he takes his svat among his peers according to his 
ar rank of nobility. 

n the other woolsacks sit the judges, the king’s 
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council at law, and the masters in chancery; these 
not being barons, have no suffrage in parliament; they 
sit in the house of peers merely to give their advice 
when the same is required. 

When the king is absent, the lords at their en- 
trance do reverence to the throne or chair of state. 
On such oceasions the judges may sit, but may not 
be covered till the chancellor, or lord keeper, signify 
to them the leave of the lords. The king’s council 
and — in chaneery sit also, but they are never 
covered, 


MANNER OF SITTING IN THE COMMONS’ HOUSE. 


The commons sit in their house promiscuously ; 
the speaker has a chair or seat fixed at the upper end; 
and the clerk, with his assistants, sit near him at the 
table, just below the chair. The members of the 
house of commons never had any robes, except the 
speaker and clerks, who, always in the house, wear 
gowns, as professors of the law do in term-time; 
also, the four members for the city of London, who 
on the first day of every new Parliament, wear scar- 
let gowns, and sit altogether on the right hand of the 
chairs next to the speaker. Each member, as he 
enters the house, makes his obeisance to the speaker 
by raising his hat; which he immediately replaces, 
however, as he goes to his seat. 

Previously to debates upon great public questions, 
it is customary for the members to take their places 
atan early hour in the afternoon; this is done by 
writing their names upon a piece of paper, and wa- 
fering it upon the back of the seat which they were 
desirous of securing. Such an intimation is gene- 
rally respected. iis majesty’s ministers and the 
leaders of the opposition are alone exempt, by cour- 
tesy, from this ceremony: they sit on the front bench- 
es next the table; the ministers on the speaker’s 
right hand, and the opposition on the left. ‘The fa- 
vourers of each party, generally, sit on the benches 
behind their respective leaders: this is always the 
case when questions of moment are to be discussed; 
both sides being anxious to display the collective 
strength of their partizans. 


MANNER OF VOTING AND SPEAKING ON QUESTIONS. 


In the Lords’ House, the peers give their votes, or 
suffrages, by beginning with the lowest baron; and 
so on with the rest, seriatim, until all have expressed 
their opinions; each one answering apart, ‘*Content,”’ 
or ** Not Content.” If the affirmatives and negatives 
should happen to be equal in number, the question 
is invariably presumed to be in the negative, (sem- 
per presumitur pro negante,) and the Not Contents 
have the effect of an absolute majority. 

In the House of Commons, the members vote by 
** Ayes” and ** Noes,” altogether: but if it be doubt- 
ful which is the greater number, the House divides. 
If the question be whether any Bill, Petition, &e. is 
to be brought into the House, then the ‘‘Ayes,” or 
approves of the same, go out; but, if it be upon any 
thing which the House is once possessed of, the 
** Noes” go out. Upon all questions where the 
‘House divides, the Speaker appoints four tellers, — 
two of each opinion, who, after they have told or 
numbered those within, place themselves in the 
‘passage between the bar and. the door, in order to 
tell those who went out; who, till then, are not per- 
mitted to re-enter the House. This being done, the 
two tellers who have the majority take the right 
hand, and all four placing themselves within the bar, 
make three reverences as they advance towards the 
table; where they deliver the written numbers, say- 
ing,—‘** The Ayes that went out are so many; the 
Noes who remuined are so many?”—and vice versa, 
as it may happen. This the Speaker repeats, de- 
claring the majority. 

In a Committee of the whole House, the way of 
dividing is by changing sides; the Ayes taking the 
right, and the Noes the left hand of the Speaker’s 
chair. On such occasions there are but two tellers. 

In the House of Commons the Speaker never 
speaks to any question, except the House be in a 
Committee; nor does he even vote, unless the num- 
ber of votes on both sides of the House be equal; 
when his easting vote decides the majority. In the 


Lords, if the Chancellor be desirous of giving his’ 


Opinion, he must leave the woolsack, and go to his 
place among that rank of nobility to which ke be- 
longs. If he be not a peer, he may neither speak to 
the question, nor vote upon it; but, if a Peer, he has 
a vole On every question. 

The Speaker ot the Commons is prohibited, by 
the rules of the House, from persuading and dis- 
suading the Members in the passing of the Bill: his 
duty is merely to make a plain and short narrative of 
its object. 3 

When any member of the House of Commons is 
desirous of speaking on a Bill before the House, he 
stauds up in his place, uncovered, and directs bis 
speech to the Speaker. In the House of Peers, on 
the contrary, the orator addresses himself to the 
Lords generally, only. In either case he may re- 
main on his legs for an indefinite length of time; 
using whatever argaments, and entering into as 
many details, as he pleases; but having once sat 
down, he is not permitted, unless personally reflect- 
ed on, to speak again on the same day, to the same 
matter; or on the same reading of the same Bill, even 
although bis arguments be confuted by another Mem- 
ber; but if the whole House should be turned into a 
Comunittee on any business, then any member may 
reply as often as he pleases, or as the Chairman of 
the said Committee may judge expedient. 


PET: TIONS AND MOTIONS TO BRING IN BILLS, 


To bring a Bill into the House of Commons, if the 


relief sought by it be of a private nature, it is neces- 
sary to prefer a Petition; which is presented by a 
Member, and usually sets forth the geievance desir- 
ed to be removed, or the object desired to be at- 
tained. And if the Petition be founded on facts that 
may in their nature be disputed, it is then referred 
to a Commiitee of Members, who examine the mat- 
ter alleged, and report their opinion of the same to 
the House; and then (or otherwise, upon the mere 
petition) leave is given to bring in the Bill. 

With respect to public Bills, they are introduced 
by way of motion to the House, without any petition; 
and it is usual, first of all, for a Member to give no- 
tice of his further intention to move for leave to 
bring ina Bill, 


FRANKING LETTERS, | 


The franking of letters is a privilege common to 
the Members of both Houses. This very great and 
necessary privilege being formerly grossly abused, is 
now so restricted by statute, that no individual can 
frank ‘* more than ten, or receive more than fifteen 
letters in any one day;” and ‘no letter or package 
so franked or received may exceed one ounce in 
weight;” also, ** if any person be convicted of forg- 
ing or counterfeiting the superseription, or of alter- 
ing the date of any letter or packet, in order to avoid 
the payment of the duty of postage, he shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and shall be transported for 
seven years,” 


PRIVILEGES OF PEERS. 


Peers of the Realm are the hereditary Counsel- 
lors of the Crown; and may, whenever they consider 
it necessary, demand admittance to the King’s pre- 
sence to advise with him on affairs of moment. 

By the law of Scandalum Magnatum, any person 
convicted of spreading scandalous reports respecting 
a Peer, or Bishop, no matter whether true or false, 
is subject to fine and imprisonment. 

The persons of Peers are for ever sacred and in- 

violable from arrest and imprisonment for debts, 
trespasses, &c. and they cannot be outlawed in any 
civil action; nor can any attachment lie against their 
persons. This freedom from arrest extends to their 
families, servants, and followers, as well as all per- 
sons necessarily employed about their estates or per- 
sons, during the sessions of Parliament, as well as 
tor twenty days before and after each session. ‘This 
»rivilege, however, does not in any case extend to 
Solicitors or Attorneys employed by Peers; nor, in 
their own persons,.to breaches of the peace, (parti- 
cularly where they refuse to give security to keep 
the same,) treason, or felony, or indeed any indicta- 
ble offence whatsdever: neither is their property ex- 
empt from sale or sequestration. 

To assault a Peer, or his menial servant, is a high 
contempt, and may be punished with great severity. 

Peers can qualify a certain number of chaplains, 
viz. a Duke, six: a Marquess or Earl, five: a Viscount, 
four: and a Baron, three. 

They have the privilege of sitting covered in Courts 
of Justice; and are further entitled by their rank to a 
seat with the Judge on the benth. * 

A Peer eannot lose his nobility but by death, or 
attainder of high treason. It has been said, that if 
a Baron or other Peer waste his estate, so that he be 
not able to support his rank, the King may degrade 
him; but it has been expressly held by authority of 
the Parliament itself, that a Peer cannot be degraded 
but by Act of Parliament. 

The last, but not the least, privilege of the Peer- 
age was granted by Act of Parliament, in the first 
year of Edward VL. chap. 12. It is equivalent to the 
privileges, or benefit of clergy, formerly possessed by 
the ecclesiastical body in England. In the latter case 
all persons who were clerks, or who could read, 
were exempted from punishment of death for first 
offences in case of petit treason and capital felonies; 
whilst persons actually in holy orders were amena- 
ble only to ecclesiastical censure of jurisdiction, and 
owed no responsibility to secular judges, except in 
case of high treason, petty larceny, and misdemean- 
our. ‘These privileges have, however, been greatly 
abridged by various Acts of Parliament, and a recent 
one (6th Geo. LV. ¢. 25,) provides that clerks in holy 
orders, being convicted of clergyuble offences, are 
liable to the same punishment as lay persons would 
be in similar situations, By the above act of Ed- 
ward, however, Peers, even although they should not 
be able to read, have their privilege for all offences 
clergyable at that period, also for the crimes of 
house-breaking, highway-robbery, horse-stealing, 
and robbing of churches. As no subsequent law has 
repealed this clause in the statute of Edward, a Peer 
may, at thisday, rob en the highway, steal horses, 
break into a house, or rob a church, (crimes capital 
in a commoner;) fof by pleading it to be his first of- 
fence, in these several felonies, he isliable to no per- 
sonal punishment whatever. As burning houses, 
however, was never a clergyably offence, and as that 
felony is not specified in Edward’s Act, as an inno- 
cent pastime befitting the rank of a nobleman, it is 
hard to say whether a Peer guilty of arson would 
not be likely to share the fate of a more common in- 
cendinary. 


LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Lord High Chancellor may very properly be 
termed the King’s Notary or Secretery; being ap- 
pointed by him to act with the same power and au- 
thority as he would himself. He is the highest pub- 
lie officer in the kingdom, being supreme judge of 
the Court of Chancery, Keeper of the King’s Con- 
scievee, a Privy Councillor, by virtue of his office, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and Speaker of the House 


— 


of Lords by prescription. Jn the latter capacity he 
sits before the throne, on the left hand, and declares 
his majesty’s will. As a judge, he has the King’s 
power to moderate the rigour of the written laws, 
and to govern his judgment by the laws of nature and 
conscience, so as to direct all things aceording to 
equity and justice; whilst all other jadges and jus- 
tices are tied strictly to the letter of the law, as con- 
tained in Acts of Parliament, &e. Out of his Court 
issue all writs or summonses for parliaments and 
convocations, ediets, proclamations, charters, pro- 
tections, patents, &c.; and he is a visiter, in right of 
the King, of all royal hospitals, colleges, and founda- 
tions; and patron of all the royal livings which are 
valued at 220 ae annum, or under, in the King’s 
books. He is likewise guardian of infants and luna- 
tics, and has the general superintendence over all 
charitable institutions in the kingdom, 

PRIVILEGES OF M. P.’s, 


The most notorions of these are, privilege of 
speech, of person, of their domestics, and of their 
lands and goods; which are as ancient as the times 
of Edward the Confessor. Members were formerly 
not only privileged from illegal violence, but also 
— legal arrests and seizures by process in courts 
of law. 

Privilege of Parliament is part of the law of the 
land, and a member cannot arrested, except in 
cases of treason, felony, and actual breach of the 
peace; but all other privileges derogating from the 
common law, in matters of civil right, (the freedom 
of a member’s person alone excepted,) are now 
abolished. 

An action may be commenced against any peer, or 
member of parliament, or his menial servants, &e. 
in the interval of parliament, viz: from and immedi- 
ately after the dissolution or prorogation of any par- 
liament until the meeting of a new one, and from and 
immediately after any adjournment of both Houses, 
for above fourteen days, until both Houses shall meet 
again. The courts. where such actions shall be 
brought may, after such dissolution, prorogation, or 
adjournment, proceed to give judgment, and award 
execution thereon, notwithstanding any privilege of 
parliament.—12th & 13th William ILL cap. 3. 


QUALIFICATION OF M. P.’s 


Knights of the shires, for the Parliament hereaf- 
ter to be chosen, shall be notable knights of the same 
counties, or as shall be ableto be knights: and no 
man to be such a knight, who stands in the degree of 
a yeoman or under. 33d Henry VI. cap. 14. 

No person shall be capable to sit and vote as a 
member of the House of Commoas, who shall not 
have an estate, of freehold or copyhold, for his own 
life, or some greater estate, either in law or equity, 
over and above what will satisfy and clear all en- 
cumbrances, of the respective annual value hereafter 
limited, viz: £600 per annum for every knight of 
the shire, and £300 per annum for every citizen, 
burgess, or baron of the Cinque ports; and persons 
not being possessed of such estates respectively, 
their election and return shall be void. 19th Anne. 


cap. 5. 

This act not to extend to the eldest son of a peer, 
or of a person qualified to be a knight of the shire; 
and the universities may elect members as formerly, 

No person to be qualified by virtue of any mortga- 
ged premises, unless the mortgage has been in pos- 
session seven years before the election. 

Every candidate, at the request of another candi- 
date, or of two of the voters, shall take the oaths of 

ualification, according to the forms prescribed; viz. 

600 for a county, and £300 for a City or Borough. 

Each member must deliver in at the table, to the 
clerk of the House, while the House is sitting, a sign- 
ed schedule of his respective qualification, and take 
and subscribe the oaths prescribed; viz: that he has 
an estate of sufficient value in England, Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland, to qualify him according to the 
true meaning of the several Acts of Parliament, and 
that such estate is situated as described therein.— 
The oaths are to be administered by the House, and 
enrolled, and the schedules are to be filed,—-33d 
Geo. I, cap. 20. 


ENGLISH MINSTRELSY. 


English Songs, and other small Poems. By Barry 
Cornwall. 1 vol. 


This is a volume filled, even to overflowing, with 
exquisite things, No living writer has been visited 
by more delicate fancies, and delightful thoughts, 
and tender sentiments, than Barry Cornwall; and 
none is gifted with a more available power of cloth- 
ing them in nov! and appropriate imagery, and set- 
ting them to more exquisite verse music:—indeed in 
this latter faculty he is unrivalled in our day. It need 
scarcely be added, therefore, that there are few, if 
any such song writers, and still fewer whose short 
poems are so well worthy of being pointed to as mo- 
dels of their class. Indeed, upon the whole, we 
know of nothing equal to some few brevities of this 
kind that we could point out, by Barry Cormwall.— 
There is a thing about a voice—(‘* Oh what.a voice 
is silent,”? &c. )—which contains mere beautiful mu- 
sic than any ** human voice divine” that ever spoke 
or sang—more beautiful images than ever lived at 
the same moment in any human fancy—more beau- 
tiful sentiment than ever breathed or burned in 
any human heart:—for this is the high power and 
the sweet privilege of the poet,—by his divine 
art to cluster upon one stem all the flowers of the 
garden, and all the fruits of the earth, so as they ne- 
ver could have grown, but for him; and to make them 
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live there for ever,—to be tasted, and smelt, and en- 

joyed, in their freshness and beauty, by all comers, 

and yet to remain unwithered and unwasted by time, 

or even by that human touch which pollutes all actual 

and existing things, but has no power on the vision- 
creations of the or : 

We could half fill our paper with prettinesses, of 
almost every kind and degree, from this volume; but 
‘we must restrict ourselves to a few. There ‘is no- 
thing in Herrick more exquisite in its respective 
style than each of the following:— 


SPRING. 


When the wind blows 
In the sweet rose-tree, 
nd the cow lows 
On the fragrant lea, 
And the stream flows 
All bright and free, 
*T is not for thee, not for me; 
*Tis not for any one here, I trow: 
The gentle wind bloweth, 
The happy cow loweth, 
he merry stream floweth, 
For all below! 
O the Spring! the bountiful Spring! 
She shineth and smileth on every thing. 


Where come the sheep? 
To the rich man’s moor. 
Where cometh sleep? 
To the bed that’s poor. 
Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure; 
That is a fate that none can cure ; 
Yet Spring doth all she can, l wow; 
She brings the bright hours, 
She weaves the sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers, 
For all below! 
© the Spring, &c. 


THE LITTLE VOICE. 


Once there was a little Voice 
Merry as the Month of May, 

That did cry, “ Rejoice ! rejoice!” 
Now—'tis fiown away! 


Sweet it was, and very clear, 
Chasing every thought of pain: 
Summer! shall I ever hear 
Such a voice again? 


I have pondered all night long, 
Listening for as soft a sound ; 

But so sweet and clear asong, * 
Never have I found! 


I would ge a mine of gold, 
Could I hear that little Voice,— 
Could I, as in days of old, 
At a sound rejoice! 


THE RECALL. 


Come again ! Come again! 
Sunshine cometh after rain 

As a lamp fed newly burveth, 
Pleasure, who doth fly, returneth, 
Scattering every cloud of pain. 

As the year, which dies in showers, 
Riseth in a world of flowers 
Called by many a vernal strain, 
Come thou,—for whom tears were falling, 
And a thousand tongues are calling ! 
Come again, O come again! 

Like the sunshine after rain! 


Those which follow are in a different strain, and 
scarcely less excellent in their kind:— 


ANACREONTICS. 
Sing!—who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings! 


Ah, who is this lady fine! 
The Vine, boys, the Vine! 
The mother of mighty Wine. 
A roamer is she 
O’er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company. 


Drink !—who drinks 
To her who blusheth and never thinks! 
Ah, who is this maid of thine? 
The Grape, boys, the Grarr! 
O, never let her escape 
Until she be turned to Wine! 
For better is she 
Than vine can be, 
And very, very good company ! 
Dream!—who dreams 
Of the God who governs a thousand streams ? 
Ah, who is this Spirit fine ? 
Wine, boys, Wine! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 
O better is he 
Than grape or tree, 
And best of all good company! 


Why doth the bottle stand, boys? 
Let the glass run silent round 
Wine should go 
As the blood doth flow, 
Its course, without pause or sound. 
Scorn not Wine!—Truth divine 
And courage dwell with noble Wine. 


Send round the bottle quick, boys! 
No reason ask nor pause! 
Wine sbould run, 
Like a circling sun, 
By its own unquestioned laws. 
Scorn not Wine, &c. 


Fill to the beaded brims, boys, * 
Let each glass, like a king, be crowned! 
Drink,—“ Joy, and Weal 
And a mighty Health, 
To ourselves and the world around!” 
Scorn not Wine, &c. : 


Finn’s last.—Woodhbull said to Finn on Wednes- 
day evening, in the Highland Reel, ** Why, Shelty, 


you’re anodd fish! Finn. ‘‘Fish!”—QOh no, only 
Jn of one. 


SELECTIONS. 


MAHONEY’S INTERVIEW WITH 
LORD CORK. 


From Crofton Croker’s Adventures of B. M. 


When our adventurer judged that the accident of 
the ball dress had sufficiently faded from the recol- 
lection of his mistress, he took an opportunity of re- 
questing leave of absence, in order to put in force a 
certain project he had long entertained, and which 
had for its object the. providing for his brother Pa- 
trick. He remembered the injunctions of his father 
on this head; and though Barney might justly be 


had at heart the fancied honour of the family. He 
had heard that’a ones in the Excise was in the gift 
of Lord Cork—ot course, to be had for the asking. 
Those who are acquainted with the awe in which an 
Irish peasant holds an exciseman, will understand the 
extent of Barney’s ambition, when he determined to 
apply for the place in question. Requesting an au- 
dience of Mrs. Stapleton, he began:— 

‘If you plase, ma’am, I’d be glad I could be spar- 
ed an hour or two dis mornin’, if you plase?” 

** What do you want to do, Barney!” 

$¢ *T'is to go see Lord Cork, ma’am, I’m wantin’.” 

“To see Lord Cork, Barney! What can you pos- 
sibly have to do with Lord Cork? Do you know his 
lordship?” 

**I do not ma’am; but he’s a townsman 0’ mine, 
an’ it’s in regard of a small fever I tought to ask, for 
a strip of a b’y, a brother 0’ me own, an’ its in his 
power to do it; so, in coorse, its askin’ nothin’ out 
o’ de way at all at all.” ; 

‘¢ Rather a hasty conclusion that, Barney. How- 
ever, go, if you consider your claims on his lord- 
ship’s time give you a chance of being admitted,” 
said Mrs. Stapleton. 

‘* Oh! no fear in life. Won’t I get to de spache 
- es an’ why would’nt I, I bein’ his townsman an’ 

Away went Barney Mahoney, nothing daunted, on 
a mission that to an English lad of his standing, 
would have appeared an undertaking replete with 
difficulties. And back he returned, with a smiling 
countenance. 

** Well Barney,” said his mistress, ‘*how have 
you succeeded? Did you find the house?” 

Oh, I did ma’am; an illegant house itis, shoore- 
ly all out; an’ Il raps at de doore single, as you bid 
me when I’m be meself; an’ a great big man, wid a 
red face, an’ a green baizy apron on him, opens it, 
wid a broom in his hand, for *twas a sweeping out 
de hall he was; an’ thinks I to myself, ye’es make an 
illigent housemaid, any way; but they’ve sthrange 
ways here in Englaud, thinks I. So, 1 sees nothin’, 
but scraped me shoes at de iron strap, be de doore, 
an’ ‘Is Lord Cork widin’ says I? 

*¢ *Widdin,’ says he’ (mimickin’de way de Eng- 
lish does, but its nat’ral to ’em, I s’pose.) ‘You dont 
suppose Misther Free and Asy,’ says he, ‘that a no- 
bleman ’ud be widout-at this time o’ de mernin’,’ he 
ses. 

*¢¢Tis all right thin,’ ses I, ‘for 1 wants to see his 
lordship.’ 

*¢ *You do,’ ses he, an’ he puts down his broom, 
an’ goes an’ sits himself down in a leather-closet- 
like, fixed in de middle of de hall, an’ ‘Pray, me fine 
tong fellow,’ ses he, ‘Show long may you have bin 
cot? I mane, how long have you been in Hingland?’ 

** ‘Not long enough to wear out my manners,’ ses 

; ‘so if it’s any way consarnin’ you know it’s five 
months since I left de bewtiful city of Cork.’ 

*¢¢And what may have brought you to London?’ 

**¢Me bis’ness,’ ses I. 


** Then yer bis’ness may take you back there,’ ses 
he, mockin’ again; ‘for itsnayther yer Hirish brogue,’ 
he ses ‘nor yer impudence, ill carry you through to 
my Lord.’ His lord! de vagabon sweepin’ blag- 
guard! takin’ de bread out o’ some poor girl oi a 
housemaid’s mout’, that’s wantin’ it may So, 
just then there comes throw de hall a woman I knoed 
very well in Cork, by rason of her mother’s cousin’s 
sister was a kind of relation to me uncle at Cove’s 
first wife, an’ it’s cook in de family she is; and, ‘Bar- 
ney Mahoney,’ ses she,’ ‘is that you at all at all?” 

*¢ ‘Shoore ’tis meself an’ none else,’ ses 1; ‘why 
would’t it; an’ I’ve bis’ness wid Lord Cork, an’ this 
housemaid in breeches,’ I ses, ‘won’t let me to de 

eche of him, so he won’t.’ 

** ‘Come wid me,’ ses she. ‘I don’t wish to bring 
nobody into trouble, Mr. Porter,’ she ses to him in 


-| de green apron, ‘so I’ll take me counthreeman down 


de airy steps, for I’d soonder get meself disgrace, nor 
see a townsman turned from de doore.’ 

*¢*Take him where youlike,’ grumbled de porter, 
‘but thro’ my premises he don’t pass; a himpident, 
Hirish jackanapes. I can’t think why me lord don’t 
have Hinglish sarvants about him not I.’ 

*¢¢Well, down some steps we went, an’ trou’ long 
dark passages, an’ at last we stopped at a doore, an’ 
Mrs. Garatty (that’s me mother’s cousin’s sister’s re- 
lation) she tapped at the deor, an’ ‘Come in,’ ses a 
voice; and we went intoa nice parlour, all carpetted 
over, an’ a-lady (seemin’ly) sittin’ at a table‘ full of 
crocks of jams an’ jellies, and she paper-in-’em-up; 
‘Mrs. Uniacke,’ ses Mrs. Garatty, Sere countree- 
man of your’s an’ mine, wantin’ to see me lord; if 
you'd help him to a———retinue, or some word like 
that,’ she sed, ‘we’d both feel obliged.’ So wi’ that, 
Lup an’ tould ’em what it was I was seekin’; and af- 
ther watin’ sum time, Mrs. Uniacke considerin’, she 


tould me if 1’d behave genteel, and say me Lord Al- 
| ways, she’d take me up ber own self to his lordship. 


styled a lad of ‘*easy principles,” yet he certainly | J 


s¢ ‘It’s a quare name,’ ses I to myself, ‘‘but p’raps 
tis his Christian nameitis. So when she’d finished 
de sweetmates, she took off her apron, an’ ‘Now,’ 
says she, ‘come along wi’ me.’ 

**Well, we went up many flights of stone steps, an’ 
trou’ a little doore, an’ out upon sich a grand stair- 
case! Oh, my! it bate all I ever see; an’ ses I, Dub- 
lin itself can’t equal this."—But I’d no time to look 
almost, till Mrs. Uniacke pointed to a doore, ‘that’s 
me lord’s dressing-room,’ ses she, ‘do you stay here 
while I spake to de valet.’ 

** Then de valet come out, and, as luck would have 
it, he was a County Limerick man, an’, after a little 
parlyin’, ‘Come here, young man,’ he ses, ‘I’ll show 
ou de way.’ 

** At last I got into. de room, an’ there was Lord 
Cork clanin himself, an’ 

** Dressing, you mean, Barney.” 

** No, indeed, ma’m, ’tis his teeth he was brushin’; 
an’ * Well,’ ses he, ‘who are you?’ Sol tould him 
my name was Barney Mahoney, a County Cork man, 
an’ how I’d got a sarvice in London, an’ how a bro- 
ther o’ mine (that’s Patrick you know, ma’am) not 
come overyet, was in want of promotion, in regard of 
a place he’d be gettin’ as I hard he might, bea 
sthroke o’ de pen from his Lordship, in de Excise. 

*** An’, says he, ‘who sent you? an’ how came 
ts to ixpect I’d do it?’—spittin’ betune whiles in de 

aisin. 

***¢ An’, sesI, ‘nobody sent me but myself, me 
Lord Always,’ (for | remembered me of what Mrs. 
Uniacke had tould me, in respect of mentionin’ his 
name, ma’am. ) 


**¢ But what are his claims, me lad?’ ses he. 

*** Shoore, an’ is’nt wantin’ it claim enuff?’ ses I, 
for I tuk heart, seein’ he spoke so gentle. 

***T must hear a little more about you,’ ses his 
lordship, ‘ before I give you an answer.’ 

‘¢ Be all manner o’ manes, me Lord Always,’ ses 
I: shure that’s bud fair any way. I cum o’ dacent 
pepel,’ I ses, ‘for me mother’s gran’father was a 
Callaghan, an’ own blood relation to Lord Lismore 
himself.’ ‘ Very good,’ses melord. An’ me fad- 
der was foster-brother to sportin’ Squire Barry, of 
Rothcormick, that kept de hounds, an’ he went 
abroad to forrin parts to see de world, and got a place 
in de army, an’ wud? a’ riz’ there’s little doubt; but 
twas de smell o’ de pipe clay for clanin’ de coutre- 
ments he never could abide, it disagreed with his 
stummick entirely: an’ his kernel sed it was not conva- 
niant to keep him in de regiment, so he paid his pas- 
sage home to Cork, gintale: bud he seen a deal of the 
world, any way, for he went trou’ London, an’ to de 
King’s pallis, an’ i 

***Well, well, that’s enuff about him, ses me lord. 
* He settled in Cork, I suppose, and, like other poor 
Irishmen, raised a family about him he had no means 
of supporting, and now wishes to dispose of half a 
score b’ys.’ 

** * That’s just to a hair,’ ses I. 

** © An’ what are the qualifications of this brother 
of youre, supposin’ I’d get him de place?’ ses me 
ord. 


‘¢ ¢ Faix den ’tis he’s qualified for that or any thing 
else intirely. Were’nt we all brought ap gintale, an’ 
used to go to Justin Delany’s, de one eyed school 
master in Blackpool, an’ got redin’ and ritin’ for a 
fippenny a week; an’ when we’d take a coorse 0’ 
manners two pence a week more; for a half quarter 
or so, when we’d be in most want of de pelish; an’ 
niver let do nothin’ dirty, so we wasn’t in de way of 
work, more than may be mixin’ a hod o’ mortar, or 
carryin’ a load o’ bricks for de masons, whin my fad- 
her ’ud have no lanin’ to his profession of a Monday 
mornin’ sometimes.’ 

‘¢ + Then you earned nothing yourself?? 

*©*Oh! we did of an odd time. We were’nt 
above goin’ an errand, or holdin’ a jintleman’s horse, 
or such a thing. ”I'was few things, indeed, Pathrick 
an’ myself could’nt tarn our hand to, in de way of 
airnin’ an honest an’ gintale fi’penny.’ 

* is a fine city, eh?’ 

** ¢?Tis you an’ I may say that,’ ses I, ‘not bud 
I’m ownin’ London’s a fine place, too, only I don’t 
see a street to plase me like de Grand Parade, wid 
King George a horseback at one end of it. An’ 
where is de like of an illigant walk of summer’s 
evening to Sundy’s Well, or out be de Watercourse, 
or— 

** §Sandy’s what?’ ses my lord. 

*¢ *Sundy’s Well shoore, plase yer honour me 
Lord Always; yees knoes Sundy’s Well, an’ de way 
up to it be Wise’s distillery an’ de North Mall; or 
be de Dyke with two bewtiful rows of trees, an’ de 
iron gates on ache side of it, an’ across the ferry to 
the tay house?? 

‘© «} can’t say I ever heard the names before,’ ses 
roy lord; ‘an’ one rason may be I never was in Cork 
in my life.’ : 

** « Never was in Cork, Ma’am, only hearken to 
that. But there! its the blessed fruits 0’ the Union 
they tell me;—I’ve heard dem as understood it, say 
‘We've been a neglected an’ divided counthree since 
ever the Union.? More’s de pity! However, he’s 
an illigant jintleman all out; so he is, if he niver did 
see his native place; whieh it might be no fault of 
his after all, if he happened to be born in a foreign 
land. A man can’t always be born where he likes. 

be Very true, Barney. But how ended your inter- 
view?” 

*¢ Ah! that’s the word shoore enuff, and not ‘ re- 
tinue,’ as I sed awhile agone. Why, ma’am, we 
had a deal more discourse, an’ he axed me a power 
of questions, an’I tould him how 1 was tuk from 
home by Mr. Stapleton, to be made up a vallay de 


—— 


sham, an’ was risin’ fast I sed, an’ cud go of errands 
all one as-if twas in Cork I was; an’ at long an’ last 
he tould me to write over an’ bid me brother cum 
at wunst, an’ he’d see an’ settle him whin he’d con- © 
sider what he’d be fit for. An’ I think I gave his 
Lordship’s honour intire satisfaction, for I heard 
him laughin’ mighty hearty all de way I cum doun 
one so I look upon it Pathrick’s bis’ness is as good 
as dun. 


From the London correspondence of the New York Free » 


Enquirer. 
A WATERMAN PHILOSOPHER. 


It is wonderful how complete a change the agita- 
tion of any great political question often makes m 
the minds of” a whole people. Each man, each la- 
bourer, whose ideas perhaps were formerly bounded 
by his farm, or, at farthest, by his parish, begins to 
cast his eyes over that great map of human society, 
formerly submitted to the inspection of the econo- 
mist or the philosopher alone. It is not that many 
of these men can be supposed very distinctly to un- 
derstand the subjects on which they but just begin to 
think; but a commencement is made; the door of 
knowledge is opened; and plain, industrious men are 
often quite as apt scholars in practical science as is 
the closet-theorist or the college-bred metaphysi- 
cian. 

A friend and I had occasion, on landing, td hire a 
waterman to convey us and our baggage a mile or 
two up the river. I was much amused and a little 
surprised, at the tone of his conversation. 

I began by remarking that his occupation seemed 
to me a pleasant and healthy one. 

** We have to work hard,” he said, *‘ and some- 
times have enough ado to make both ends meet; but 
it is not the richest or the idlest that are the happiest 
in this world.” 

I perceived at once that we had to do with a man 
who was a philosopher in his way. 

** True, my friend,” saidI. ** Health ang compe- 
tence are indeed the chief requisites to comfort; and 
you look as if you had not often known what sickness 
was. 

**T thank God,” he said, ‘‘I never had an hour’s 
illness in my life; and that is a good deal to say at 
my age.” 

*‘lt is indeed. How old are you?” 

** Why, Sir, how old do you think I am?” 

** You look very fresh; but I know a man may 
preserve his strength to a good old age, if he has an 
active employment and will keep from the brandy 
bottle. 1 suppose you are fifty, or not far from it.” 

‘Add ten years, Sir, and you’ll be nearer the 
truth. I shall be sixty one, Sir, this next August if 
I be spared to see it.” And he drew his still erect 
and athletic figure to its full height, and pulled with 
a firmer stroke at his oars. ‘‘I can pull an oar with 
any of them yet, though they do call me an old man.” 

**I do not doubt it. You look like a man, who 
might preserve his steength for many a year yet.” 

** Why, Sir, U’ve always took care of myself. I’ve 
always lived solid and steady and comfortable. I took 
a pot ot beer, when nature required it, and I never 
meddiled with any stronger drinks. A man’s much 
better without them. Then I alwaysdid every thing 
regularly. I never sat up o’nights, and I took my 
coe neg my hours one day the same as an- 
other. 


** And you always, I suppose, found plenty of em- 
ployment?” 

**T can’t complain. I’ve been man and boy on this 
river for forty-three years, and I’vesalways had my 
share. But we have to make our living while the 
fine weather lasts, for in winter we get litle or no- 
thing to do.” 

** And does your summer custom give you a fair 
living?” 

** We have to make it do, Sir. We’re pretty hard 
pinched sometimes what with rent and taxes and go- 
vernment dues of all kinds. They come hard on a 
poor man.” 

‘** But you’ve passed the reform bill now, and 
rn, ay likely to be better soon.” 

**Why, Sir, that’s as may be. It doesnot become 
shortsighted mortals like us to speak of what’s to 
come yet, as if we had it in our own hands. We 
don’t know what the next parliament may do.” 

‘True: but we may reasonably expect it to lighten 
burdens that are now almost too heavy to be borne.” 

**You’re right, Sir. - We may and do expect it.-- 
It’s little we’ve gained by the reform bill, unless we 
get rid of the taxes and the national debt. But I 
won’t be sure they’ll do mach till I see it. If they 
won’t, we must get those who will; that’s all. The 
people have opened their eyes, and they won’t shut 
themagain. Think, Sir? who can help thinking it? 
You’re lately from America, I think?” (He had 
rowed us from our vessel. ) 

“Yes,” 

‘And what are the expenses of the government 
there!” 

**A little above two millions sterling a year.” 

“Well, Sir, only think of it. Two millions a 
year! And for a whole continent! And we here, 
in this little colony, spend our tens and hundreds of 
+4 

“Buta republi ou know, is less expensive than 
a monarchy. bas 

** And if they do well with a republic why should 
not we? I never heard of disturbances or riots in 
America, though they have no king. like to know 
why we can’t do as they do; and why we can’t be 
governed in this island as easily and as cheaply as 
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can. I think what’s so good for them can’t be 
bad for us. But here we are at the stairs, Sir: 
I call you a coach!” 


It is pleasant to observe how one struggle for liber- 
st thorn in the 


gives birth to others, The sharpe 


, side of the European aristocracy at this moment, is 
> the prosperity of America, 


morning call on 
whose husband returned 
» ther’s house; and in a very short time after Capt M. 
©) arrived, and on learning she had just returned home, 
) accompanied by a gentleman, betrayed the greatest 


From a late English Paper. 
ABDUCTION AND SUICIDE. 


1 A young lady of considerable personal attractions, 


and now about nineteen years old, and who, on com- 
ing of age, will be entitled to an independent fortune 
of her own of about £500 a-year, living in great re- 
spectability with her father, at Kensington, had been 
for some time persecuted with the addresses of Cap- 
tain M., who had, in some measure, been received 
by her family as a suitor for her hand. He had, 
however, lately shown considerable jealousy of her, 
and had displayed much violence of temper. 


On Saturday week Miss ——— had been making 
a lady in the neighbourhood, 


home with her to her fa- 


agitation and passion, and, producing a brace of pis- 
tols from his pocket, declared to Miss that, 
had he met her with the gentleman, he would have 
blown his brains out with one pistol, and have then 
destroyed himself with the other. He then urged 
her, as a proof of her sincerity, to take a walk with 
him. She became alarmed at his violence, and en- 
deavoured to excuse herself. She, however, by his 
threats and intimidations, at length consented to go; 
but her alarm was so great, that, under an excuse of 
arranging some part of her dress, she had an oppor- 
tunity of retiring for a few minutes, during which 
time she desired her man servant to follow her 
wherever she went, without letting Capt. M. observe 
him, and should she be obliged to get into a coach, 
he was to take one also, as she was alarmed at Capt. 
M.’s conduct, ‘They had not walked far before she 
was put into a coach by Capt. M. The servant, how- 
ever, could not find another coach to get into, but, 
at the instant, an omnibus going the same way, he got 
into it, thinking he should be able to keep the coach 
in sight; in this, however, he did not succeed, and 
on coming into the city, lost all trace of his young 
mistress, 

In the meantime Captain M. took her from the 
coach to a Stratford stage in Leadenhall street, in 
which they went to the Eagle and Child at Forest- 

ate, about a mile beyond Stratford. After they had 
en there some time, he again persuaded her to take 
another walk in the country, not before she had 
strong fears of him intending something dreadful.— 
After walking down the lane nearly as far as Mary- 
land point, he became suddenly ill, and calling to her 
to come close to him, felldown. She, however, ran 
from him, imploring assistanee; he constantly calling 
out to her to come to him. The only person near at 
the instant was an Irish woman, who Miss 
begged would help the gentleman. He, however, 
retused to be assisted by her, and called the more, 
** MaryAnn, Mary Ann, it isyou I want near me,” 
at the same time feeling for something at his breast, 
under his coat. His illness increased, and by this 
time assistance arrived, and he was conveyed back 
to the Eagle and Child, where he acknowledged hav- 
ing taken laudanum, and under his coat was discov- 
ered a dagger, with which he intended to make Miss 
——— his victim. The laudanum taking effect soon- 
er and stronger than he expected, was the cause of 
her escape from this horrid project. Mrs. Mosley, 
the landlady of the Eagle and Child, on his being 
brought back, recollected hearing him say, as he 
went out, to Miss » ‘*Never mind, Mary Ann, 
our troubles in this life will soon be over, and then 
we shall be happy in the next.” 

Medical assistance being immediately sent for 
from Stratford, Dr. Elliot and his assistant soon ar- 
rived, and although every means were resorted to in 
in order to save his life, the quantity of laudanum he 
had taken was too powerful, although the stomach- 
ee was used within as short a time as possible. 

octor Elliot remained with him the whole night, 
and at three o’clock on Sunday morning he died iu 
the greatest agonies. The situation of Miss 
who was in the adjoining room, was scarcely less 

itiable. Her friends, however, from what little 
information the servant had been able to give, had by 
this time traced where she was, and soon afterwards 
a gentleman conveyed her to her father’s house. ‘The 
most remarkable part of this dreadful affair is, that 
after his death Miss——— and her friends for the 
first, discovered that Captain M. was 4 married man 
and has a wife living. An inquest was held on 
‘Tuesday on his body, atthe Eagle and Child. —Lon- 
don paper, July 28. : 

Further particulars.—It appears that Capt. Moss 
was engaged some time back in the service of Don 
Pedro in peoaeng people to go out to Terceira; 
and also that he, and another ollecr equally zealeus 
for the Ex-Emperor’s cause, were both in love with 
this young lady, and about six months since fought a 
duel about her, on which occasion he (Capt. Moss) 
received a ball in his thigh, which was the cause of 
his not being at this moment with the troops of Don 
Pedro at Oporto. His adversary went out and join- 
ed the expedition, and it was under a supposition that 
he had unexpectedly returned, and was the ntle- 


man he had heard of as walking with her, that he} A 


procured the pistols which were to destroy them 


both; and under a st feeling that this gentleman 
would one day possess the object of both their loves 
it was that he intended to sacrifice her jife with his 
own! He appears to have had a considerable hold 
on her affections, from her ignorance of his being a 
married man; for, after the coroner’s inquest was 
over, she insisted on again seeing the body, when a 
scene ensued of the most affecting kind. The ball 
with which he was wounded by his more fortunate 
rival was then cut out of the inner part of his thigh 
by Dr. Elliott, and has been preserved by the friends 
of the parties. His wife is represented as a most inte- 
resting young woman; she was married to him twice 
—first in the Brazils, and afterwards in England; 
but he has for some time separated himself from her, 
and many who are acquainted with her say that his 
conduct to her was very unfeeling and improper.— 
The verdict, delivered on the inquest, was, ** That 
at the time of his committing the act, he was of un- 
sound mind,” 


From a late London Paper 


LIFE IN LONDON. 

At Marlborough street, on Saturday, Mr. M‘Do- 
nough charged one John Lee, a Hackney-coachman, 
with wilful negligence in driving, and abuse. Mr. 
Dyer: ‘*What have you to say to the charge?” De- 
fendant: ** Vy, I got this here to say—although I 
never larnt no manners—yet I’ve been a hackney- 
coachman long enough to know how to behave my- 
self like a gentleman. Nobody can’t say as ever 
they heard me pass no bad language vatsomever, an’ 
if they does—vy blow me! I'll forgive ’em, that’s 
all. As for what the gemman says about my being 
on the wrong side,—vy, I vos obligated, from the 
vay the gemman druv his wehicle, to pull the ladies 
as vas in my wehicle round the corner afore I could 
stop.” Mr. Dyer said, as this was one of the few 
eases under the new act in which the fine did not 
fall on the master, but on the driver himself, he 
should inflict a penalty of 20s. and costs. Mr. M‘Do- 
nough begged the Magistrate to remit the fine; but 
Mr. Dyer would only consent to mitigate it to 10s. 

Comical Hoax.—A little bandy-legged fireman- 
waterman, bearing the palatable name of Raspberry, 
was escorted into the office by a policeman, charged 
with having disturbed the peace of divers of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, by holding a conjugal dialogue with 
Mrs. Raspberry, in too high a key, and thereby 
creating an unlawful crowd. 

*¢ Please your Lordship’s honour,” said Raspber- 
ry, bobbing his head at every third word, ‘‘a gal- 
lows young rascal as I never seed afore, comes and 
knocks me up, and tells me to run bang avay for the 
turncock, for there was a chimney a-fire in Vind- 
mill street. Vell, my lord, I stands upon no repairs, 
but away I bolts for the parish engine, cause, you 
see, the parish is obligated to allow us summut for a 
‘rumination,’ pervided ve gets there first. So, my 
lord, when I gets there, I’m blowed if there was a 
fire at all, vich made me so blessed wex’d at being 
gammoned, that I turned to and blow’d my vife up, 
and she blow’d me up again.” — 

The magistrate dienes him to depart after cau- 
tioning him to be less boisterous in future, or he 
would, perhaps, have to experience a very different 
sort of ‘rumination’ than what he expected. 


THE LAW. 
« Reported for the Boston Atlas. 
EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 


Francis Ward was put on trial, charged with a 
personal assault upon Martha Ann Fellows, a young 
girl in the employ of Mr. Levi V. H. Moore, 99 
Salem street. 

Mr. Parker in opening the cause to the jury stated 
that the form of the action was that of a simple as- 
suult, though perhaps the evidence would make it 
out an offeuce of a higher character. ‘The defendant 
was a painter by trade, and applied to Mr. Moore 
for employment. Mr. Moore took him upon trial, 
telling him that if he remained in his house he must 
keep seasonable hours, After he had been there 
three or four days, he came home one night late, 
rang the bell, and was admitted by Mr. Moore. He 
went up stairs to the room where he and a Mr. Ro- 
gers slept together, spoke to Mr. R., and undressed 
himself. He went into the chamber of Miss Fellows, 
returned to his own room, and then went back and 
got into her bed. She woke up very much fright- 
ened, ran into Mr. Moore’s room, begged his pro- 
tection and fainted away. ‘These and all the other 
attending circumstances would be given in evidence 
by the witnesses. 

Levi V. H. Moore, a painter, testified that he em- 
ployed the defendant some time since to work for 
him, and informed him that his regulations were, 
that his house should be closed at a seasonable hour. 
The defendant assented to the propriety of this re- 
dee and came to his house to board at 99 Sa- 

em street. On the night specified in the indictment, 
the defendant was out late, and when he came home 
he rang the bell violently. Mr. Moore went down, 
opened the door, and admitted him, remarking to 
him that it would not do to’ be out so late. He re- 
plied that he had been to the South end, and was 
not aware that it was so late. Mr. M. then went to 
bed and in about an hour was awakened by the girl 
rushing into his chamber, screaming murder. She 
fell down upon the floor and fainted. She was 
slightly covered with a shawl and gown at the time. 
young man named Rogers came running down and 
told Mr. M. what had taken place, upon which Mr. 


Moore hastened up stairs, and found the defendant ly- 
ing upon the bed in which he and Rogers usually slept 
together. ‘To Mr. M.’edemand what he had been do- 
ing, he answered that he had mistaken his chamber, to 
which Mr. Moore said that such conduct would not 
be suffered in his house. The defendant made an 
attempt to escape soon after, and rushed upon Mr. 
Moore with some violence, but he was secured, and 
delivered to the custody of a watchman. 

Mr. Moore further stated, that so far as he had 
any ena of Miss Fellows, her character was 
perfectly . 

Albert Rogers, an apprentice with Mr. Moore, 
stated that he lived in the house of Mr. Moore, and 
slept in the same room with Ward. Went to bed 
at ten o’clock on the night spoken of. Miss Fellows 
slept inan adjacent room. Mr. Moore told witness 
to lock the door just as he was going to bed. When 
the bell rang, Mr. Moore got up and opened the 
door, and Ward came up stairs. He enquired of 
witness if he was asleep, but witness said nothing; 
then he undressed himself and went into Miss Fel- 
lows’ room. He came back, lay down about twenty 
minutes, then got up and went intothe girl’s room. 
Witness not knowing much about Ward, and sus- 

ecting his object might be to steal, raised himself 
in the bed and listened attentively. He (witness,) 
soon hearing the girl scream murder, jumped up 


and meeting Ward as he came back, said something: 


to him, and then went below to tell Mr. Moore. 
Was positive he heard Ward in the girl’s room, but 
heard no conversation pass between them. The de- 
fendant was in the girl’s bed when she ran out and 
cried murder, 

Martha Ann Fellows being called, testified that she 
lived in the house of Mr. Moore on the night named, 
and retired to bed about 10 o’elock. Did not fasten 
her door—as she expected another girl to sleep with 
her. She went to sleep, woke up when she heard a 
noise in the room, but thought it was the girl she ex- 
pected. She composed herself to sleep, but finding 
herself soon in the arms of a man, she screamed 
murder. He wasusing force towards her at the mo- 
ment. After she cried murder, she called Albert 
and went down with him to tell Mr. Moore. She 
was not dressed, but caught her gown from the bed 
and threw it lightly about her shoulders. She went 
to the door, after she had recovered from fainting, 
and called fora watchman, Never spoke to Ward 
but once, and that was at dinner. ever saw him 
before he came to that house. Miss Faton was the 

oung lady who was to sleep with her. She did not 
ike to sleep alone at home, and therefore sometimes 
came to sleep with her. 

In her cross-examination by Mr. Park, Miss Fel- 


lows said that she screamed murder first, and then 


called Albert. Thought it was Miss Eaton when 
she heard the nvise in the room, though she knew 
that the door of the house had been locked. When 
she found herself in the arms of a man, did not ask 
if it was Albert. Did net know that the man was 
Ward until Albert came in. Did not send to Ward 
since to have the matter settled. Hail lived in the 
house with Albert for three miOnths. 

The counsel tor the prosecution here rested. 

Mr. Park, the prisoner’s counsel, conferred a few 
minutes with the prisoner, and then observed to the 
Court that with their permission he would withdraw 
his plea of Not Guilty to the indictment, and enter 
the plea of Guilty. This was done also in the in- 
dictment found against the prisoner for the assault 
on Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Park then observed that previous to the de- 
livery of the sentence by the Court he should adduce 
some testimony to show the prisoner’s former good 
character, 


INTERESTING CASE. 


Thomas C. Patterson, a young man of highly pre- 
possessing appearance and genteel address, was put 
on trial, charged with stealing one hundred and five 
dollars from Capt. Salathiah Nickerson, Jr. at the 
Franklin Hotel. 

E. G. Prescott, Esq. was the prisoner’s counsel— 
Samuel D. Parker, Esq. for the Government. 

Capt. Nickerson being sworn as a witness, testi- 
fied that he belonged to Belfast, Maine, and on ar- 
riving in this city, took lodgings at the Franklin 
House. On the night of the 23d of August he had 
$100 in bills in his pocket book, one 50 dollar bill, 
and five ten doMar bills—the ten’s on the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bank. He counted the money in the even- 
ing. He had four dollars in bills in a wallet, and 
some change. He went to bed about 10 o’clock, 
but did not lock his door. He put his clothes on a 
chair. The next morning after breakfast he dis- 
covered his loss, and made it known to Mr. Edwards, 
the keeper of the house. 

Samuel T. Edwards, the keeper of the Hotel 
was called, and testified, that on the night of the 
23d of August, Capt. Nickerson went to bed at 10 
o’clock. Shortly after he had gone, the prisoner 
came in and asked for lodgings. He was a stran- 

r, but had the appearance of a gentleman, was 
well dressed and very civil, He had paid for the 
bed, and witness took a lamp and showed him to 
the room adjoining Capt. Nickerson’s. The lamp 
was left, and next morning it was found that all the 
oil was consumed. The lamps are filled every day. 
The moment Capt. N. informed witness of his loss, 
he looked at his books and found that the prisoner 
was the only stranger in the house that night. In the 
morning, between 5 and 6, he was gone. His bed 


was but slightly tumbled. 
In his cross examination, Mr. Edwards said he 


-| minds to be influenced against 


did not go to the room himself to see what time he 


rose. 

Brigham N. Bacon—sworn. Is bar-keeper at the 
Exchange Coffee House. The prisoner was a board- 
er at that house for yf four weeks. He left the 
house previous to the 23d, and on the morning of the 
24th he came in and paid his bill. He had not been 
about the house for three or four days before. He 
paid his bill the first week, and the second week when 
the bill was presented, he said he was going out of 
the city, and should have money when he come back, 
In consequence of his not paying his bill, his room 
was locked up, and the key kept in the bar. He paid 
his bill in four fives, but witness did not recollect 
what bank. After he had paid his bill, he took away 
his baggage. 

Richard G. Hunting, bar-keeper of the Marlboro’ 
Hotel, stated that Patterson came to that house, ask- 
ed for board fora few weeks, and gave his name as 
Thomas C. Patteyson, just arrived from New Ore 
leans. He wanted a single rooin, but could not be 
furnished with one. He desired his trunk to be sent 
P to his room, ashe wished to change his linen.— 

e was there ten days; until he was arrested. His 
bill was not presented to him. He borrowed on one 
occasion $3 from Mr. Barker, and paid it. 

- William Hersey testified, that the prisoner paid 
him aten dollar bill on the Norwich Bank, on the 
24th of August. Had seen him two or three times 
before. Alter receiving the bill, it looking rather 
rusty, witness took it to a broker in State street to 
have it examined, when he learned the loss of such 
money at the Franklin Hotel. | 

John Sawyer testified, that Patterson came into his 
office, and had a ten dollar bill changed, of the Nor- 
wich Bank, a day or two after the robbery. 

Erastus Clapp, constable, stated that when Mr. 
Edwards informed him that a man named Patterson 
had slept in the room adjacent to Mr. Nickerson, 
he told Mr. E. that a man of that name had boarded 
at the Tremont House, and the Exchange. He ap- 
prehended the prisoner on Monday last. The pri- 
soner inquired what the charge was, and he told him 
it was of stealing $100 from a gentleman at the 
Franklin House. ‘The prisoner then asked what 
kind of money had been lost, to which witness re- 
plied it was tens of the Norwich Bank. ‘The pri- 
soner answered that he had had some money of that 
bank, but no bills so large as tens, nor so much as 
one hundred dollars. He further said he did not 
know where he obtained his Norwich money. His 
trunk at the Marlboro’ Hotel was searched, but none 
of the money was found init. Only four dollars were 
found upon his person when arrested. About two 
comme blank lottery tickets were found in his 
tran 

The keys found on the prisoner were handed to the 
jury for inspection, by Mr. Parker. They were all 
skeleton keys, and would open, Mr. P. said, every 
trunk in the Franklin House. 

The prisoner’s counsel took from his pocket his 
own keys, and with a smile asked Mr. P. if those 
did not look quite as suspicious as those taken from 
the prisoner. He begged the jury not to allow their 
e prisoner by that 
circumstance. 

Mr. Nickerson being recalled, stated that his bills 
of the Norwich Bank were not new, and had a rusty 
appearance. 
he prisoner had no testimony to offer, to show 
hisinnocenee. It was stated by Mr. Prescott that he 
was from Cincinnati. 


The jury found the prisoner Guilty. 


LONDON POLICE. 
Hatron Garpen.—The Monkey and the Magis- 


| trate. Wednesday Angelo Leonordi, an Italian min- 


strel, was brought to this office, charged by Wm. 
Day, a lad about 14 years of age, under the following 
circumstances:— 

The prosecutor stated that, Tuesday afternoon, the 
prisoner was in the Lower-road, Islington, playi 
an organ and leading a dog, upon the back o whieh 
was a monkey, dressed in a military uniform, and 
performing various evolutions a la Ducrow. Wit- 
ness was passing by, wheeling a barrow of linen, 
when the monkey without the least provocation, flew 
at him, and seized hold of the fingers of his left 
hand with his teeth. He endeavoured to push the 
animal with his right hand, on which it bit his fin- 
gers and hugged and scratched him ina dreadful 
manner; and it was with great difficulty that several 

rsons who witnessed the transaction extricated 

im from its grasp. 

‘The prosecutor exhioited his hands, which were 
severely bitten, and it was observed that he had two 
thumbs on each hand, which excited considerable 
curiosity, and the monkey, during the examination, 
was inspecting his own paws, and occasionally 
glanced at the prosecutor, as if he owed him some 

rudge. 

’ Daniel Driscol, police constable, N. division, 44, 
stated that he saw a mob in Lower road, Islington, 
where he found the monke clinging to the boy, 
who was crying, and his hands bleeding. 

The prisoner said that the boy teased the monkey, 
and he flew at him and bit him, 

Mr. Rogers said the public should be proteeted, 
and he ordered the prisoner to find bail, for which he 
was locked up. Wadding said the monkey would 
starve if it was sent to the House of Correction, for 
they would not allow him food or protection there, 
and he was delivered over to a friend of the prison. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The movements of the animal caused much laugh- 
ter. On entering the court he doffed his cap re- 
spectfully, and seemed to pay more attention to the 
proceedings than his master; and the moment the 
prisoner was ordered to find bail he put his cap on 
again, and kept his eye fixed on the boy who made 
the charge. 


SUCCESSFUL PURSUIT OF A ROBBER. 


In May last Thomas Sperry, a confidential clerk 
in the banking house of Martin Stone & Co. of Lon- 
don, absconded, being a defaulter to the house for 
£1500, and carrying with him the additional sum of 
£3000 sterling. The robbery was not detected un- 
til several days after it was committed, when inquiry 
was at once made for the defaulter. Although his 
movements had been conducted with the greatest se- 
crecy possible, it was soon found that he had em-~ 
barked with his wife and two children for New 
York, under a talse name, in the ship Marquis of 
Wellesley. The necessary documentsand a descrip- 
tion of his person were immediately forwarded 
through Messrs. Baring & Brothers to Messrs. Good- 
hue & Co. of this city, and an active pursuit com- 
menced. The officers of the ship cheerfully furnish- 
ed all the information in their power. Sperry ar- 
rived at Staten Island on the 13th July, by the name 
of John Davis. He was accompanied by his brother- 
in-law, Lankester, also under an assumed name, and 
by a man named Charles Cull. The latter, he says, 
was an accomplice with him in the robbery, whose 
agency was necessary to enable him to change the 
Bank of England notes into sovereigns in London. 
All three put up at the hotel on Staten Island, and 
there Sperry made a division of the plunder, retain- 
ing 1000 sovereigns, and giving Lankester and Cull 
each a thousand. ‘hey came to New York, and in 
Wall street converted the most of the sovereigns into 
bank notes, and started to the western part of the 
state in the most perfect security, without the least 
apprehension that it was possible to trace them across 
the Atlantic. 

With much difficulty they were traced up theNorth 
River to Albany and thence to Utica—so quietly did 
they move that they eluded the vigilance of young 
Hays, who went as far as Utica and returned without 
success. ‘I'liey were soon however tracked by the 
deputy Sheriff of Oneida county from Utica to Syra- 
cuse, and Sperry was first arrested on a civil process 
at Jordan—he was in company with a gentleman from 
whom he had agreed to purchase a farm, and they 
were on the road to complete it. He offered no re- 
sistance, but seemed paralized by a sense of guilt, 
and on being told that he was arrested by the name of 
Thomas Sperry, he confessed the whole at once to 
surrender his ‘‘ill gotten gain.”? His wife had the 
keeping of it, and not until he appeared before her 
with the officer, had she any intimation or suspicion 
that her husband was a robber. He was permitted 
to retain $50, on condition thathe would assist inthe 
discovery of his two accomplices—he did so, and 
they were soon arrested on a similar civil process, 
and after considerable hesitation yrelded up the bank 
bills and sovereigns. Near $11,000 was recovered and 
the culprits permitted to go, 


It is not perhaps generally known, though it is 
known by very many since the famous case of Row- 
land Stephenson, that no criminal process can issue 
in such cases—there is no law and no article in any 


- subsisting treaty by which our courts can recognize a 


crime committed in England-—it was net so under 
Jay’s treaty—but with that treaty expired the saluta- 
ry provision—the fact presents a strong temptation 
to those who have it in their power to depredate on 
English bankers—depredationsare constantly occur- 
ring, and will continue to do so—and although we 
are proud of our hospitable shores, yet we do not 
willingly welcome or cherish those who come to us 
polluted with crime.—WV. Y. Merc. Adv. 


AUVUMN. 


POETRY. 


SELECT 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for August. 
SONGS FOR MUSIC.—sy mrs. wEMANS. 


Summer Sone. 
Come away! the sunny hours 
Woo thee far to founts and bowers! 
O’er the very waters now, 
In their play, 
Flowers are shedding beauty’s glow— 
Come away ! 
_ Where the lily’s tender gleam 
Quivers on the glancing stream— 
Come away! 


All the air is fill’d with sound, 
Soft, and sultry, and profound ; 
Murmurs through the shadowy grass 
Lightly stray ; 
Faint winds as they pass— 
Come away! 
Where the bee’s deep music swells 
From the trembling fox-glove belis— 
Come away, 
In the skies the sapphire blue 
Now hath won its richest hue: 


In the woods the breath of song 
Night and day 

Floats with leafy scent along— 
Come away! 

Where the boughs with dewy gloom 

Darken each thick bed of bloom— 
Come away! 


In the deep heart of the rose 

Now the crimson love-hue roe: 

Now the glow-worim’s lamp by night 
Sheds a ray, , 

Dreamy, starry, queenly bright— 
Come away! 

Where the fairy cup moss lies, 

With the wild-wood strawberries, - 
Come away ! 


Now each tree by summer crown’d, 

Sheds its own rich twilight round, 

Glancing there from sun to shade, 
Bright wings play; 

There the deer its couch hath made— 
Come away! 

Where the smooth leaves of the lime 

Glisten in their honey-time— 

Come away—away ! 


From the Boston Atlas. 
PASS ON, RELENTLESS WORLD. 


Swifter and swifter, day by day, 
Down time’s unquiet current hurled, 
Thou passest on thy restless way, 
Tumultuous and unstable world! 
Thou passest on ! time hath not seen 
Delay upon thy hurried path ;— 
And prayers and tears alike have been 
Inu vain tostay thy course of wrath 


Thou passest on, and with thee go 

The loves of youth—the cares of age ;— 
And siniles and tears, and joy and wo 

Are on thy history’s bloody page! 
There, every day, like yesterday, 

Writes hopes that end in mockery ;— 
But who shall tear the veil away, 

Before the abyss of things to be ? 


Thou passest on, and at thy side, 
Even as ashade, Oblivion treads, 
And o’er the dreams of human pride, 
His misty shroud forever spreads: 
Where all thine iron-hand hast traced 
Upon thatgloomy scroll to-day, 
With records ages since effaced,— 
Like them shall live—like them decay. 


Thou passest on—with thee—the vain, 
That sport upon thy flaunting blaze,— 
Pride, framed of dust, and Folly’s train, 
Who court thy love, and run thy ways. 
But thou and I—(and be it so)— 
Press onwards io eternity ; 
Yet not together let us go 
To that deep-voiced but shoreless sea! 


Thou hast thy friends,—I would have mine ; 
Thou hast thy thoughts,—leave me my own: 
I kneel not at thy gilded shrine; 
I bow not at thy slavish throne!— 
I'll them pass without a sigh;— 
They make no swelling rapture now, 
The fierce delights, that fire thineeye— 
Tbe triumphs of thy haughty brow! 
Pass on, relentless world grieve 
No more for all that thou hast riven; 
Pass on, in God’s name,—only leave 
The things thow never yet hast given— 
A heart at ease,—a mind at home,— 
Affections fixed above thy sway,— 
Faith set upon a worldto come, 
And patience through life’s little day. 


Tae STREAM SET FREE. 


Flow on, rejoice, make music. 
Bright living stream, set free! 
_ Thetroubied haunts ot care and strife 
Were not for thee! 


The woodland is thy bounty, 
Thou art all its own again ; 
The wild birds are thy kindred race, 
That fear nochain ! 


Flow on, rejoice, make music 
Unto the glistening leaves! 

Thou, the beloved ot balmy winds 
And golden eves. 


Once more the holy starlight 
Sleeps calm upon thy breast, 
Whose brightness bears no token more 
Of man’s unrest. ~ 


Flow, and let free-born music 
Fiow with thy wavy line, 

While the stock-dove’s lingering, loving voice 
Comes bient with thine. 


And the green reeds quivering o’er thee, 
Strings ofthe forest lyre, 

All fill’d with answering spirit-sounds, 
In joy respire. 


Yet, midst thy song of gladness, 
Qh! keep one pitying tone 
For gentle hearts, that bear to thee 
heir sadness lone. 


One sound, of all the deepest, 
To bring, like healing dew, 
Asense that Nature ne’er forsakes 
The meek and true. 


There, there rollon, make music, 
Thou stream, thou glad and free | 

The shadows of all glorious flowers 
Be set in thee! 


THE DELUGE. 
“The fountains of the great deep were broken up.” 


There was a change in Nature:—Winter came 
With an unwonted coldness—Spring returned ; 
But not with her returned the voice of birds, 

Nor the bland air, nor the green, dropping herb, 
The rose nor violet, nor the genial glow, _ 

That crimson’s o’er the bounding veius of youth. 
But rather strange vicissitudes appeared 

Of beat and cold unusual—till the plague 


Spotted the ghastly cheek of frighted man. 

Men thought, but dared not speak ;—at length there came 
Through Leo, blazing, the high-fevered sun, 

Drying the cisterus where the dews distilled, 

Till the poor tearless herbage drooped and died. 


Then came the fear of death—distracting thoughts, — 
Strange prophecies of voices in the air, 
And smothered shrieks, as though of drowning men— 
When, lo! a comet, gleaming from the north, 
Lighted the glaring stare of maniac eyes. 
Day dawned, and night succeeded—it was there, 
Like to the flaming sword o’er Eden erst 
Extended, lest the impure should venture heaven. 
Day dawned, and nfght succeeded—still it came, 
Fiercer and redder, till its fiery hair 
veiled half the face of heaven; and not obscured, 
‘hough the pale moon gave her reluctant wealth, 
And the stars showered their prodigal gifts of light, 
To cali men’s apprehensions,—Still it came ; 
*Till even the sky of morning doffed its tints, 
And sickened at the harbinger of wo. 
Still on it came—on, to its perihelion. 
Oh Hope, where now has fled thy spreading smile ? 
Where are the iron nerves, the mailed hearts, 
The eyes that never quailed, the blanchless cheek ? 
Man thenencountered man, and, muttering, pass’d. 
Girls, with disordered locks, ran wo and fro, 
Wringing their bloodless hands, while mothers left 
Their tamished babes, and children left their parents, 
Who rent their garments, and, blaspheming loud, 
Tore the dry hair from off their fevered brows. 
Some ran about for graves, and drowned themselves. 
Strange fear! that hurries man to drug with death 
The horror that must wake immortally! 


It came !—the waters rose—and still it came! 
And still the waters rose: tillo’erthe vales’ - * 
One angry waste appeared ;—the mountain-tops 
Were covered with live creatures, faint with fear. 
And now with louder, more continued sound, 

Than the storm-thunder, the huge crust of earth 

Cracked and heaved upward ;—from her sulphurous caves 

The subterranean waters, bellowing forth, 

Rose like another world. and whelined the old. 

God’s counter-fiat spake—one awful shriek, 

From allthe millions ofearth’s sinful mould, 

Went up to heaven, and with it went the sea, 

And every living thing.—Earth trembled then; 

Out rushed her central fires, and, suddenly 

Quenched by the world of waters, sent on high 

Untathomable clouds—primeval rocks 

Were split asunder—and the marble beds 

Drank in the mingled lava ; beasts and birds, 

Forests and towers and palaces, together 

Rushed to promiscuous ruin ;—the great deep 

Threw up his giants on the flinty rocks, 

And mixed their skeletous with all the tribes 

That crawled upou her sands ;—The icy North 

Oped his fanged jaws to grasp the tropic beast, 

And prisoned it forever. 
Where was now 

Thy beauty, Nature ? where thy hills and vales, 

Thy sunny uplands, sprinkled o’er with flocks, 

Where the soft rippling brooks, the meadow flowers, 

The voice, the smile of woman, the loud laugh 

That rung above the banquet ?—all were gone, 

Buried in water—hopelessly destroyed! 

For o’er them hung the stifling canopy, 

Where death sat throned, crammed with the rotting dead, 

Yet longing for more food—while, at his side, 

Sin languished tliat her votaries were no more ! 


THE GUERILLA LEADER’S VOW. 


‘“*All my pretty ones ! 
Did you say all ? 
* 


* * * 
Let us make medicine of this great revenge 
To cure this deadly grief!’—Macbeth. 


My battle vow !—no minster walls 
Gave back the burning word ; 
Nor cross nor shrine the low deep tone 
Of smother’d vengeance heard. 
But the ashes of a ruin’d home 
Thril'd, as itsterniy rose, 
With the mingling voice of blood that shook 
The midnight’s dark repose. 


I breathed it not o’er kingly tombs, 
But where my children lay ; ; 

And the startled vulture, at my step, 
Soar’d from their precious clay. 

1 stood amidst my dead alone— 
I kiss’d their lips—l pour’d’ 

In the strong silence of that hour, 
My spirit on my sword. 


The roof tree falil’u, the smouldering floor, 
The blacken’d threshhold stone— 
The bright hair torn, and soil’d with blood 
Whose fountain was my own !— 
These, and the everlasting hills, 
Bore witness that wild night; 
Before thein rose the avenger’s soul, 
In crush'd affection’s might. 


The stars—the searching stars of heaven, 
With keen looks would spbraid, 

Tf froin my heart the fiery vow, 
Sear’d on it then, could fade. 

They have no cause !—Go, ask the streams 
That by my paths have swept— 

The red waves that upstain’d were born— 
How hath my faith been kept? 


And other eyes are on my soul, 
That never never close— 

The sad, sweet glances of the lost-- 
They leave me no repose ! 

Haunting my night-watch ’midst the rocks, 
And by the torrent’s foam, 

Through the dark rolling mists they shine, 
Full, full of love and home! 


Alas! the mountain eagle’s heart, 
When wrong’d. may yet find rest; 
Scorning the place made desolate, 
He seeks another nest. . 
But I--your soft looks wake the thirst 
That wins noquenching rain; 
Ye drive me back, my beautiful, 
To the stormy fight again! 
MARRIED. 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. J.C. Clay, 
ROBERT HOPKINS, to Miss ELIZABETH JAHRAUS, 
all of Philadeiphia. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
Mr. SAMUEL MORROW WELSH, to Miss HANNAH 
SOPHIA PIDGEON, all of this city. 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, Wy, 
ROWLAND, Jr. to MARY A. daughter of Asa Spence; 
all of this city, 


In Friends’ Meeting, at Evesham, N. J. on the 234 y}t 
BENJ. ALBERSTON, of Philadelphia, to AMY HAINEs 
daughter of Job Haines, of the former place. 
_ On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. G. R. Liy. 
ingston, Mr. WM. E. ZELLERS, of Philadelphia, to Mig 
ISABEL FINLAY, daughter of the late Walter Finlay 
Esq. of Nassau Island, New Providence. . 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. M, 
Burnap, JOHN HYNSON, to FRANCES ELIZA, young 
-~ daugter of the late James G. Chamberlain, of Philade, 
phia. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. at Squam, N. J. by 
the Rev. Mr. Woodward, Mr. EDWARD H. VANUXEY 

f Clermont Ohio, formerly of Philadelphia, 
Miss LYDIA DRUMMOND, of Shrewsbury, N. ia 

At Cincinnati, on Monday, 3d inst. by the Rev. Samue 
Johnson, GEORGE WATSON, Esq. of Pittsburg, to Mig 
SARAH ANN, youngest daughter of the late Col. Bernar; 
Hubley, formerly of Philadelphia. . 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. ery G. Cookman, 
Mr. MATTHIAS WALTER, to Miss MARY ANN DAW. 
SON, ofthis city. 

In Reading, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. A.C. 
Thomas, of this city, Mr. ANDREW BECK, to Mis 
DEBORAH ANN BROWN, daughier of Mr, Michae 
Brown, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the J2th instant, by Alderman George Bartram, Mr, 
WM. GARDNER, to Miss RACHEL COLLINS, both of 
Evesham, state ot New Jersey. - 

At Watertown, N. J. on the 30th ult. by the Rev. G.s, 
Boardman, LA RUE P. THOMPSON, Esq. to SARAHR, 
— daughter of Mr. Joseph M. Hooker, of Hadley, 

ass. 


In Lower Dublin, on the 1Jth inst. by the Rev. H. ¢, 
Jones, DANIEL P. BUSSIER, merchant, of Philadelphia, 
to MARY, daughter of Theophilus Harris, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Kiley, Mr. JOHN 
M. HUS, of France, to Miss JULIE CHASTEAU, of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by Elder J. Sisty, Mr, 
JAMES PINE, to Miss CATHERINE E,. ROWAN, all of 
Gloucester county, N. J. 


DIED. 


On the 3d inst. at Newtown, Bucks county, at the regj. 
dence of Jolly Longshore, Esq. DANIEL, eldest son of 
Win. C. Boker, of this city. 

On Sunday, 2d inst. after a long protracted illness, a 
the residence of Mr. Johu Laub, in Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, Miss ELIZA MORRISON, late of Philadel} 

hia. 
4 On Thursday, 6th inst. ROBERTS, son of Livingston 
Shewell, aged 9 months. 

At Baltimore, on Wednesday, Brigadier General BEN]. 
EDES, a gallant soldier, which was fully tested during 
the late war, more particularly during the attack by the 
British at North Point, J 

On the 4th inst. in Baltimore county, Mrs. SOPHIA 
STANSBURY, consort of Majer Dixon Stansbury, aged 
40 years, after a painful illness of three weeks. Mrs. 
Stansbury was a daughter of Sampson Levy. Esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia. She has left a disconsolate husband and six 
children to bemoan a loss, which.to them will be irrepar- 
able. 

On Saturday evening, 8th inst. of a lingering illness, in 
the 22d year of her age, Mrs. ELIZABETH DEVENNY, 
wife of Charles D. Devenny, and eldest daughter of Mr. 
Anthony Miskey, of the Nor: hern Liberties. 

On the evening of the 7th inst. Mrs. MARY HAZEL. 
TOR, after a tedious and lingering illness. 

On Friday morning, of pulmonary consumption, ED. 
WARD A. SMITH, son of Newbury Smith, in the 8th 
year of his age. 

At Pine Cottage, Burlington county, New Jersey, on 
Second day 3d inst SAMUELR. ALLEN, late merchant, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, of consumption, in the 41st year of his 


age. 
“ia Port Carbon, on the 3d inst. GEORGE MAY KEIM, | 


infant son of Lewis Mayer, Esq. 

Ou Sunday eveuing, of a tedious and lingering illness, 
in the 60th year of her age, Mrs MARIA OSBOURN. 

On Sunday, at noon, in the 18h year of bis-age, after 
an illness of 3 days, JOHN C. BEAUVEAU BORIE. 

On Tuesday, after a lingering illness, Mrs. MARY 
BARNS, in the ®3d year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. JOUN REED, of Lancaster, 
Penn. and late of Trinidad de Cuba. 

On the evening of the 10ih inst. of consumption, which 
she bore with much fortitude and christian resignation, 
Miss ELIZABETH CRIDER, in the 26th year’of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, after a short and severe illness, 
Mr. JOHN HEMPHILL, Jr. of Coleraine, Ireland, in the 
19th year of his sge. 

On Monday, 10th inst. of Hydrocephalus, VIRGINIA, 
daughter of Laurens Wallazz, Printer, in the 2d year of 
her age. 


On the 9th inst. Dr. LEWIS SUMMERL, in the 3)st 


‘| year of his age. 


In the city of Baltimore, on-the 8th inst. of the prevail- 
ing epidemic, in the 27th year of her age, Mrs MARY 
ANN DAVIS, wife of Pardon Davis, and daughter of 
Hannah Sagers. 

At her residence, at Mansion Square, Washington City. 
after a lingering and painful illness of several weeks, on 
Sunday, Mrs. MARCIA VAN NESS, the respected and 
lamented consort of Gen. Van Ness, Mayor of that city.— 
A lady long distinguished for her many virtues, both of 4 
public and private character. 

On Wednesday norning, Mrs, ELIZABETH COULTAS 
TAYLOR, wife of Robert Taylor, and daughter of the late 
Thomas Leiper, in the 45th year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, MARTIN HILL, of apoplexy. 

On Tuesday afternoon, ANN RICHARDSON, consort 
of John Richardson, merchant, in the 37th year of her age. 


In Somerset, Pa. on Saturday, Major Gen. ALEXAN- 


DER OGLE, Sen. aged about 74 years. 

On the 31st ult. at Hamburg, Pennsylvania, of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, Mr. JAM SNAGG, of Philadelphia, 
in the 34th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, lith inst. at his residence, No. 
14 Green street, Northern Liberties, JACOB SUUDER, in 
the 42d year of his age. ; 

At Rockville, Maryland, on the 5th instant, after a few 


days illness, ADDISON, son of the Rev. Addison Mines, 


Jate of this city, aged 3 years; and a more promising child 
of his age, never, perhaps breathed in any atmosphere 
On Sunday morning, 9th inst. Mr. ROBERT P. CROS- 


BY, of Ridley towoship, Delaware county, in the 44th 


year of his age. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of eve 
description, neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office. 
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